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THE PASSING OF THE RED SEA. 
Louise Dunham Goldsberry, 


Where the sea rolled turbulent, 
Beat the shore with whips of silver, 
Chanted storm-dirge impotent 
’Gainst the mocking, sandy fetters, 
Pressed a mighty host. 


Pressed a host of men and women, 

Babes at bosom, babes unborn; 

Oh! the deep sea spake them, tolled them, 
Sang a song of rest and healing 

’Gainst their weary feet; 

And the young moon’s curving horn 
Bent a promise- bow of plenty 
Underneath the unknown skies. 


Oh, and up the dunes there drifted 
Battle banners in the west; 
Where dawn’s rosy angel lifted 
Midnight’s golden stars and hid them 
In her breast; 
Egypt’s laugh went through the flashing 
Of her scabbards, foot and horse: 

“ Ho! Ho! slaves! Your God is sleeping ! 
Ye are Egypt’s branded chattel, 
Men and women, Jewish cattle, 
Get ye back to pen and master ! 
Ho! Ho! slaves! Your God is sleeping !” 


Oh, and then the sea divided ! 

Leaping up to bear Him sfteh; 

Built a wall of docile water; 

And the people, fearfully, 

Through the splendid jeweled pathway 
Passed, the guesta of great Jehovah, 
Down His temple of the sea ! 

Oh, and fainter went the taunting: 

“ What, then, slaves! Ye will not come?”’ 
And the banners no more flaunting, 
Fold wet shroud above the faces 
Where the fallen waters wash them, 
Beat them, toss them, 

With their scabbards, foot and horse ! 








‘The Outlook, 













John L. Waller, a citizen ef , and recently 
U. 8. Consul in ar; has obtained 
from the national a fat strip in 
the southeast of the | which nettles 


the French, who have a protectorate over 
that land. The act may lead to an exami- 
nation of the claim by the United States. 


Notovitch’s ‘ Story of Issa,”’ purporting to be takea 
from an old Pali manuscript found in the 
convent of Hemis in Thibet and containing 
a life of Jesus from the age of thirteen to 
twenty-nine, is taken seriously by some in- 
telligent people. In our Book Table we 
ranked it with fiction. F.B. Shaw, a Mo- 
ravian missionary in Thibet, hearing of the 
author’s claims, took pains toexamine, and 
in the London Daily News declares the 
work a forgery. No such man as Notovitch 
has been at the convent, and the library 
contains no Pali manuscripts. 

Eugene V. Debs, president of the American Rail- 
way Union, is the three days’ wonder of the 
labor world. He issues his ukase, and 40,- 
000 trainmen at once obey. One stroke of 
his magic wand all the railroad 
systems from the Great Lakes to the Pacific. 
He is mightier than the foremost million- 
aire. This plain man of yesterday is the 
orar of today. But we mistake. Debs is 
nobody, a mere figure-head in an organiza- 
tion. The thunder, in this great heat, is not 
in the man, but in the organization behind 
the man. The power is in the Railway 
Union — that is, in the capacity of men to 
combine and multiply themselves into each 

other. The power of organization we even 

yet but faintly realize. It is well-nigh irre- 
tistible. The labor of the country, after 





many trials and failures, has come to an 
army-like organization, of which we have 
in this strike the most startling exhibition. 
Russia promptly gives notice to the government 
at Tokyo that Korea must not be occupied 
by Japan, That means that Russia intends 
to pluck the apple when ripe. There is a 
double reason why Russia wishes to ocoupy 
the Korean peninsula. It is a tract of good 
land, not a tithe of whose mineral and ag- 
ricultural resources has been developed. 
The Siberian farmer and miner would re- 
joice to be let in to help themselves. Above 
all, Russia wante a good port in the eastern 
seas,which is found in Korea. Who believes 
the great bear will hesitate to seize the 
prize ? 


The Inaugural of Casimir-Perier as President of 
the French Republic, brief in form and pa- 
triotic in temper,pleased the solid classes in 
France. He disavowed any purpose to seek 
a re-election, but assured the country that 
during his term he should maintain the con- 
stitutional rights and perform the constitu- 
tional duties of the great office to which he 
had been chosen. The Liberals took this to 
mean that he would maintain an extreme 
conservatism, but it was generally under- 
stood to indicate a firm and reliable admin- 
istration. It is notable that he made no al- 
lusion to the anarchists. 

The Tariff Bill. 

The great Tariff measure, on which the 
fortunes of the dominant party depend, and 
which had been under debate for months, 
passed the Senate, on the 3d inst., by a vote 
of 39 to 34. Singularly, Senator Hill voted 
‘The bill went back ‘at once to the Mouse, 
The bill went back at once to the ; 
which is to consider the 633 amendments 
proposed by the Senate. The House re- 
ferred it to the Ways and Means commit- 
tee, and from them it will go to the com- 
mittee of conference, which will, no doubt, 
make such adjustments as will be accepted 
by both Houses. 





The Invitation to Gladstone. 


The “Grand Old Man’”’ has been invited 
by many American gentlemen to visit the 
Republic some time this autumn. In the 
name of their associates the committee 
cordially invite Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and 
such members of the family and household 
as they may wish to have accompany them, 
to visit this country, and they assure him 
that his presence here would be regarded 
by his ‘‘ kin beyond the sea”’ as ‘an honor 
to themselves and to that country whose 
destinies his pen had glowingly and mem- 
orably depicted.’”’ The invitation ex- 
presses America’s good-will and apprecia- 
tion, and whether accepted or not, will 
serve as another bond of union between 
kindred peoples. 


Death of Layard. 

Sir Austen Henry Layard, the Oriental 
scholar and traveler and the explorer of the 
sites of ancient Assyrian cities, was born in 
Paris, March 5, 1817, and died in London, the 
5th inst. After studying law for a time, he 
yielded to his love of travel, and in 1839 
went over Europe as far as Oonstantinople, 
where he acted as correspondent of a Lon- 
don newspaper. In passing afterwards 
through various parte of Asia, he became 
deeply interested in the buried sites of some 
of the Assyrian cities. The mound of Nim- 
roud near Mosul, the place to which history 
and tradition pointed as “the birthplace 
of the wisdom of the west,’ aroused his cu- 
riosity, which was heightened by the exca- 
vations made by M. Botta by the order of 
the French government. On his return to 
Constantinople in 1845, Sir Stratford Oan- 
ning, then British Minister at the Porte, of- 
fered to share with him the expenses of an 
excavation at Nimroud. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and on that spot Layard afterwards 
exhumed many remarkable specimens of 
Assyrian art. In 1849 he became attached 
to the embassy at Constantinople, and for a 





short time was an under-secretary under 





Lord Russell in 1852, Though he entered 
politics, and became a member of the Com- 
mons, Layard became known to the world 
as an Assyrian explorer. He published 
“ Nineveh and ite Remains,” in 1848, and 
“The Monuments of Nineveh’ in 1849. He 
became Minister to Spain in 1869 and Am- 
bassador to Turkey in 1877. He was hon- 
ored with the Grand Cross in 1878,and elect- 
ed a member of the Institute of France in 
1890, His excavations and researches in 
Assyria and Chaldea made the British Mu- 
seum the richest Oriental museum in the 
world, inspiring anew the study of the far 
East and leading to the reconstruction of 
ancient history by the many cuneiform in- 
scriptions made accessible to scholars. 


The Ebb Tide of Migration. 


For a long series of years the tide of mi- 
gration has set steadily and strongly towards 
America, The ebb seems now to have be- 
gun. For the six months ending June 30, 
the arrivals of immigrants were but 66 per 
cent. of the departures. This excess of emi- 
gration over immigration has never hap- 
pened before since 1820. The largest exodus 
was from the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
where the men during the past year had 
been able to earn but 84 cents aday. Small 
wages are clearly the cause of the return. 
In the last half year 20,000 families have left 
our porta, making 100,000 individuals, and of 
these 65,000 have left since April1. The 
shutting down of so many mills has essen- 
tially swelled the number of departures. 
There is little money now sent back to aid 
relatives to come; letters are constantly go- 
ing to Europe begging help for the return 
voyage, Labor in the Hast rejoices in this 
efflux, while in the West there is a demand 
for increase of population. 


The Income Tax. 


Of the sundry elements in the Tariff bill, 
none was more delicate or difficult to man- 
age than the income tax. In the Civil War 
it was odious to both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and was repealed within a very 
few years. But now, singularly, in a time 
of peace, astrong Democratic administra- 
tion enacts another income tax. Though 
the measure easily passed the House, it was 
thought it would find obstruction in the 
Senate. To the surprise of most people, 
the income tax has passed the Senate by a 
vote of 40 to 23-—~a larger majority than 
for any other part of the bill. Six Repub- 
licans voted in favor — Hansborough of 
North Dakota, Pettigrew of South Dakota, 
Power and Shoup of Montana, Mitchell of 
Oregon, and Teller of Colorado. Dubois 
of Idaho was paired in ite favor with 
M’Pherson of New Jersey; and three Dem- 
ocrate voted against it — Hill and Murphy 
of New York, and Smith. of New Jersey. 
Gorman and Aldrich had spoken in opposi- 
tion, but voted in favor. 





The Baltimore Ship Canal. 


Tho Suez Canal changed the course of the 
world’s commerce, and renewed the craze 
for canalization on a large scale. The ac- 
complished fact in Egypt at once suggested 
the realization of early dreams in Oentral 
America, and has brought about the canals 
at Corinth and at Manchester. Baltimore is 
a natural trade centre along the Atlantic 
coast. Itis a hundred miles nearer the 
West and Southwest than New York and 
Philadelphia, but it has no direct way out to 
the ocean. In coming from England or 
France, ships must double Cape Charles, at 
the extreme point of Maryland, and pass 
far up Chesapeake Bay. To obviate thisin- 
convenience, it is proposed by the capital- 
ists of Baltimore to cut a ship canal across 
the peninsula extending between Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays, thus opening a 
water-way directly out into the Atlantic 
and shortening the distance by 225 miles. 
Surveys began to be made asearly as 1872 
to ascertain the best route. Far to the north 
the peninsula is very narrow andis already 
cut by the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 





using Elk River, so that only three and a 
half miles of canalization are required, But 
this route is too far north, to say nothing of 
other difficulties. There are two other 
routes. The one by the Sassafras River is 
nearly opposite Baltimore, and would take 
ships straight out into the ocean. The ca- 
nal by this route, seventeen miles, would 
cost $8,500,000. The route by the Choptauk 
River, far south of Baltimore, with a cut of 
thirty-seven miles, would cost $16,500,000. 
There are routes by Centreville, by Queens- 
town, and Wye River. But for economy of 
construction, facility of approach and ad- 
vantages in operation Choptauk River is a 
favorite route. Few locks would be required 
and the canal would be open nearly the 
whole winter. 


The Strike. 

The supreme event of the week has been 
the strike. The interference of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union at once transferred 
the storm-centre to Chicago, where many 
roads converge and where the matter was 
taken up by the mayor of the city and the 
governor of the State. Though the mob 
had accumulated about the railway sta- 
tions and the stockyards, Gov. Altgeld took 
an optimistic view of the situation, tel- 
egraphing President Cleveland that there 
was no occasion for the use of federal 
troops, as the militia was abundantly able 
to suppress any disorder. Hitherto he 
claimed there had been no violence; the 
cars were not obstructed by force, but for 
want of men to operate them. Meantime 
the President had observed the inoreasing 
size of the mob and the destruction of 
freight cars on some of the roads. As 
many as five hundred cars were reported 
burned on the Grand Trunk line and two 
hundred at Kensington and Hawthorne, in 
the suburbs of the city. Asa precaution- 
ary measure, President Oleveland sent for- 
ward 1,200 federal troops under General 
Miles, besides the 5,000 National Guards. 
The Governor, nettled by this movement 
of troops without his request, telegraphed 
again to the President, asking for a parley; 
but the President briefly replied that the 
exigency required action rather than words. 
He had already, through the attorney-gen- 
eral, issued an injunction to the leadera in 
the strike. On Sunday, at 12 m., he issued 
a proclamation ordering the crowds to dis- 
perse on or before 12 mM. the next day. 
Meantime efforts were being made by the 
strikers to secure the practical co-operation 
of other labor associations; and the Feder- 
ation of Labor organization responded by 
calling off ite men to the number of 100,- 
000, to be added to the crowd already in the 
city. As the disturbance had spread far 
beyond the city, the President ordered the 
federal troops to protect the mails and the 
property involved in the interstate com- 
merce on the Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific railroads. 

As wo go to press, the status is not essen- 
tially changed. Some sort of settlement 
must be speedily reached unless the trade 
unions are ready to defy the federal power 
and risk anuprising. The Pullman Com- 
pany refuse to listen to any overtures from 
the Committee of Arbitration, and declare 
it has nothing to arbitrate, Vice-President 
Wickes of that company stated distinctly to 
the committee that the principle involved 
is one that the company will never sur- 
render, namely, that “ employers of labor 
must be permitted to run their business in 
their own way and without interference 
from their employees or from anybody 
olso.“ The President has issued a second 
proclamation, more general in ite applica- 
tion than the first, covering the whole coun- 
try, and enjoining upon all persons “ en- 
gaged in or connected with unlawful ob- 
structions, combinations and assemblages 
to disperse and retire peaceably to their re- 
spective abodes on or before 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon on the 10th day of July instant.” 
This proclamation is regarded as practically 
a declaration of martial law. That the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government will fail 
or waver in ite enpreme duty in this exi- 
gency, no one has reason to fear, 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES. 


Ii. 
Sermon-Making. 

N our Prospectus for 1804 we announced: 
‘Gathered pleasantly about the Round 
Table the following ministers will tell how they 
make their sermons and how they preach them 
—purpose, methods, etc.: Rev. W. H. Thomas, 
D. D., Rev. A. H. Webb, Rev. J. M. Frost, Rev. 
Thomas Tyrie, Rev. E. O. Thayer, Rev. G. C. Os- 
good, and Rev. C. A. Littlefield.”” Weare grate- 
ful that in the fulfillent of our promise we 
group so much that is interesting and suggest- 

ive to all our readers. 


Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D. 

HE way to make a sermon depends 

upon the kind of a sermon you want 

to make. The ideal sermon, lucid, intense, 

complete, is best shown perhaps by Canon 

Liddon, F. W. Robertson and (according to 

your Round Table of the six best books) 
Phillips Brooks. 

It may be open to question whether the 
most capable ministers, being hustled about 
by honored Bishops, who sometimes make 
appointments on mournfully scant knowl- 
edge, or from willfulness, or by reason of 
personal considerations, are in a good 
school to encourage the production of 
the ideal sermon. There is encourage- 
ment in the fact that the “ horn of the self- 
sufficient ”’ is not so frequently heard in the 
land, proclaiming the fullness of his satis- 
faction with the foolishness of his own 
preaching, and disparaging his brother who 
is trying to preach the best he can. It may 
also be questioned whether the ideal ser- 
mon would get such crowds to the altar and 
swell the membership returns as do the 
hysterical gyrations of mind and body ex- 
hibited by some of our most successful 
evangelists. 

The crowd-compelling sermon. The better 
class of this sort would be represented by 
Spurgeon, Simpson, Talmage. I have been 
turned from the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn when Talmage preached there, 
because there was not standing room in 
that large auditorium, and have gone 
around the corner, and, with less than one 
hundred and fifty persons in the capacious 
church, have listened to a sermon by Dr, 
Storrs that was worthy a place in the 
‘* Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence.” There 
are many endeavors to imitate the original- 
ity of thought, or point of view, of these 
crowd-compelling preachers. ‘‘The fan- 
tastic title,” to catch the crowd, is com- 
mon. “That Mother-in-law of Mine,’ 
“ That Other Fellow’s Girl,” ‘“‘ The Oppor- 
tunities of a Beautiful Woman in Boston,” 
“The Devil among My Brethren,” may 
serve asexamples. “The current events 
fad,” is also quite common. The most 
prevalent just now isa weak imitation of 
Dr. Parkhurst of New York. “ Boston and 
its Resemblance to Sodom,” ‘The Slums 
of our Cities,” “A Tour among the De- 
praved,” ‘A Rotten Police,” are speci- 
mens of this. A little while since it was, 
“The Iniquities of Nuns,” ‘The Deprav- 
ity of Priests,” ‘‘ Patriots, Rally to Save 
Your Land from the Pope!” 

The sketchy, discursive sermon is pop- 
ular, Here is an abstract of one I heard on 
‘‘ Jesus and the Woman at Jacob’s Well.” 


-“ Water is refreshing in hot countries, 


‘Women are of moister habit of body than 
men’ (J. Wesley); hence the woman at the 
well, Drawing water laborious. The old 
oaken bucket. The modern faucet is better. 
To sit by the babbling brook and hear the 
birds sing. Great floods in history. Re- 
cent overflows of rivers. Is there more or 
less water on the earth now than at the 
beginning? The waterless moon — did 
her waters fly off into space or did they 
soak into the body of that planet? What 
could we do without water? We should 
die. So will your soul unless you drink of 
the water of life. You pay a water tax. Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, and get it without 
money.”” The merit of the above was that 
it kept the congregation awake on a hot 
Sunday. 

I want to speak of “ the artistic sermon,” 
more properly called “the art-is-sick ser- 
mon,” “the ih sermon,” ‘the 
home-made sermon,” “the stereopticon 
sermon,” “the dramatic sermon,” and 
many other kinds we hear; but you have 
limited me to five hundred words. Why 
don’t you ask me to write an article on 
“The Professor of Modern Ministerial 
Methods,’”’ which chair will doubtless soon 
be established by some advanced theolog- 
ical school. 

How do I do? Simply fill up, mind, 
heart, and will, and then run on; being 
careful to shut off in due time before it 
runs to emptyings. To sufficiently illus- 
trate and elaborate and keep as a rule in- 





side forty or forty-five 

task. Never preach ona 

— moro 700i tag ib will DOWD — 
Lynn, Mase. Te 
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Rev, Alfred H. Webb. — 

W purpose im preaching ie always to | toon, 

make my hearers better. I have no 

cast-iron rules and perhaps my methods 
would not be safe for another to follow. 

Sometimes my object is to strike at the 
follies of the chureh, such as indifference, 
coldness, fault- finding, inquisitiveness, fol- 
lowing afar off, borrowing trouble, carrying 
unnecessary burdens, etc. At other times I 
strive to encourage people to place their 
trust in God, by referring to those Bible in- 
cidents which clearly show the marvelous 
intervention of God in behalf of His chil- 
dren, and by taking for my texts promises 
of God’s presence and help, such as those 
given to Moses, Joshua, and the disciples. 
In fact, there are no subjects I delight to 
dwell on more than God’s interest in our 
everyday lives, His overruling providence, 
His omniscience, His power, the fullness of 
His treasury, His love. Occasionally I 
preach solely for the benefit of the back- 
slider and wanderer; sometimes for the 
children; at other times for young men, and 
very frequently do I strive to show sinners 
the danger of their condition and the neces- 
sity of accepting of the offere of God’s mer- 
cy now. 

Sometimes I take a theme and find a text 
to fit it. At others I take a text and squeeze 
it all I can, to get as much juice out of it as 
possible. I have avivid imagination and 
use it very freely, but not beyond due bounds. 
I think I gather my texts quite as frequent- 
ly from the Old Testament as the New. I 
always pray for Divine direction in the 
choice of subjects, and never enter the pul- 
pit without asking God to give me a mes- 
sage for the people. 

I write my sermons in full, but do not 
stick to them as written. I read them over 
and over until TI feel pretty familiar with 
them, but always listen for God’s voice, and 
when a thought comes in the pulpit there is 
always a place found forit. I never read, 
but take a few notes into the desk just to 
give me confidence; for if any one goes out 
when I am preaching, he often takes my 


thoughts with him, and I might be lost with- 


out my notes. 

My sermons take on an avérage thirty- 
five minutes to deliver, rarely more than 
forty. I always have a short communion 
with God before walking to the church, then 
enter the pulpit and deliver the sermon as 
wellasIcan. Sometimes I have liberty 
and seem to lift the audience for the time 
being into a better life and purer atmos- 
phere; at others I have what might be 
termed a dust and ashes time, when I wish 
for a trap-door behind the desk, through 
which I might go and leave some other to 
pronounce the benediction. 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Rev. J. M. Frost. 
HE aim of my preaching is to liberate 
the forces that make for righteousness 
in the coming kingdom of Christ. I would 
if I could bring the great eternal powers ao 
to bear upon men as to polarize them and 
bring to the front for service all the energy 
of which they were capable by divine induc- 
tion. Oonversion and entire santification 
are the preparation simply for heroism in 
promoting the interests of the kingdom in 
social, civil and political relations. 

In thirteen years 109 texts have been from 

the Old, and 286 from the New Testament. 
It is my intention to secure for every ser- 
mon the benefits of as many years of prep- 
aration as possible. Having begun early a 
careful system of indexing, and the preser- 
vation of magazine and newspaper clip- 
pings, when the time for a certain discourse 


‘arrives I generally find plenty of material, 


and accumulated thought in mind, to repay 
for all literary exactness, and furnish sug- 
gestions for rapid work covering nine or 
ten hours. 

At the end of seven years’ work I had not 
more than half a dozen written’ sermons. 
Since that time I have written in full and 
have been more careful of homiletic princi- 
ples, and have had more composure: and 
better condition for invention, and have 
found valuable the afforded opportunity for 
final criticism. Written sermons are of use 
to me in the pulpit sometimes as crutches, 
but on such occasions I go, 

“ like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon.’’ 

After composition, I make a full epitome, 
with the first words of every paragraph; 
when I can preach from that I make a con- 










’ abstract, then reduce again to a 
skeleton, sot Eh arcane ioe whale 
from this I feel at home; whe hed 
colt aguines Ge tiagghe cles eeGie 
Talways takne Setibetes Sid eines 
Personal | outstripped 
pretense delivery. er said the 
that efficiency and — 
seemed to demand should be uttered inside 
of forty-five minutes. With so many stirring 
themes, and so much burning thought, the 
highest art in delivery is undoubtedly the 
least material that will secure the convic- 
tion, encouragement or achievement within 
the purpose of the theme. 
Experience is teaching me to sacrifice my 
own sense of necessity in treatment to the 
receptive capacity of an audience, and to 
honor any congregation that for thirty min- 
utes can listen to the same voice, and be 
impressed through the same personality, and 
bear with certain repetitions of manner and 
method, week after week, to the limit of our 
pastoral term, 
Bangor, Me. 


Rev. Thomas Tyrie. 
Y purpose in preaching the Gospel is 
to lead men to Christ for salvation 
from sinand then to build them up in the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

My texts are usually selected from a large 
number gathered from my devotional read- 
ing of the Bible, or that have been suggested 
by my general reading, or in my association 
with my people. These I write, each on a 
sheet of note paper, setting under them 
such thoughts as are suggested by them at 
the time. Whenever in my reading, or in 
my work among the people, or in the 
prayer or class-meeting, any thought or il- 
lustration presents itself, as soon as I return 
to my study itis noted in its appropriate 
place under one of these texts. I have now 
about sixty of these nascent sermons lying 
in a drawer waiting an opportunity to be 
used. The result is, I am never at a loss for 
a topic or text for any ordinary occasion. 

The length of time spent in preparation of 
a given sermon will depend partly on the 
topic to be treated and whether I have in 
my “ pile’’ a brief more or less developed 
by the method noted above. Sometimes an 
hour or two is sufficient and at other times 
a week is not enough. 

I rarely writea sermon in full; seldom 
write more than a dozen pages of note-pa- 
per, and often much less. I have not read 
a sermon for years, nor for years have I 
taken a scrap of paper into the pulpit. I 
generally preach about thirty-five minutes. 

I find on examination that in this pastor- 
ate now closing (fifth year), I have preached 
much more from the New Testament than 
the Old. At least two-thirds of my texts 
are from the New Testament. 


St. Johnabury, Vt. 


Rev. E. 0. Thayer. 

Y purpose in every sermon is to se- 
cure some practical result; to teach 
some important truth bearing upon the 
daily life of the people, or to arouse to ac- 
tion both Christians and sinners. This pur- 
pose controls the selection of the topic and 

the method of treatment. 

Generally my topic is chosen first and 
then the text, but frequently my sermons 
are expository of some selected passage. 
The latter method grows more satisfactory 
to me and seems more acceptable to the 
people. 

During the last three years ninety-eight 
of my texts were from the New Testament 
and twenty-eight from the Old, most of the 
latter being for topical or special sermons. 

The time spent in preparation varies. My 
forenoons, except Mondays, are usually 
spent in my study, and books that will help 
in sermon-making make up the bulk of my 
reading. My topic is chosen not later than 
Thursday, and from that day my attention 
is directed to preparing the sermon. After 
careful thought an analysis of the topic is 
made, subject to change, and then thoughts 
already in mind or gathered in reading are 
jotted down ina scratch book, under the 
appropriate subdivisions. Then with my 
analysis before me I preach over the ser- 
mon about as I am to give itonthe Sabbath. 
Occasionally the sermon is written in full, 
but never memorized nor read. 

An abstract written on a small card is 
often used in the pulpit, but is more likely 
to prove a hindrance than a help. New 
thoughts and illustrations come in the course 
of delivery. When repeating asermon be- 
fore a new audience new lines of thought 
are suggested and often the whole plan 
changed. 

As to the length of my sermons, Spur- 
geon’s advice is invariably followed, ‘‘What- 








ever else you preach about, preach about 40 
minutes ’’— though half an hour is ordi- 
Rarily the time occupied. 

My sermon outlines and notes are pre- 
served in large envelopes indexed and dated, 
wilson tithes loukia inet clippings, il- 
| lustrations or new thoughts, thus accumu- 
} lating fresh material for future use. 

Gardiner, Maine. 


Rev. Gilbert C. Osgood. 
UNDERSTAND the request made of the 
writer for this Round Table series to be 
in the line of an experience meeting. We 
are to give not ideal methods of sermon 
making, but-our own methods, good, bad or 
indifferent. 

1, As to choice of subjects: I try to exer- 
cise my best judgment as the present neces- 
sity may seem to demand, my aim being to 
build up the church of Ohrist in the faith of 
the Gospel, and to awaken sinners to their 
need of this same faith. To help me in 
making this selection I seek an early ac- 
quaintance with my people in their homes 
and places of business. Sometimes subjects 
will be suggested by the testimonies given 
in prayer and class-meetings. I am always 
glad when members of my congregation 
feel free to suggest subjects on which they 
are thinking, as has been the case in some 
of my pastorates. 

2. As to the preparation of my sermons: 
I give to them all the time I can com- 
mand, and all the best thought of which I 
am capable, beginning usually Tuesday 
morning, and spending at least four half- 
days ip my study, with sole reference to my 
pulpit work on the coming Sabbath, my 
afternoons being devoted to pastoral work 
and general reading. I study carefully my 
New Testament texts in the original Greek 
for suggestions as to the meaning of the 
words used. My Hebrew,I am sorry to 
say, has become to me almost literally a 
‘* dead ’’ language; so that in place of this I 
use the revised translation of the Old Tes- 
tament and my commentaries. I keep a 
day-book, as I call it, for any thoughts or 
suggestions which come to me in my read- 
ing; and I also carry with me on my walks 
and pastoral calls scraps of writing paper 
for memoranda. These I classify under 
their appropriate texts and subjects in large 
envelopes, in which I also keep cuttings 
from my dailysand weekly papers for use as 
facts or illustrations in clothing my sermon 
skeleton with flesh. I seldom preach on the 
topics of the day, so called, but such mat- 
ters are frequently woven into my dis- 
courses by way of illustration or applica- 
tion. When a theme presents itself to my 
mind suddenly and unfolds itself to my 
thought with vivid interest, I count myself 
specially fortunate. Such occasions, how- 
ever, are rare. As a general thing the ser- 
mon comes as the result of diligent study 
and of prayerful, patient thought. 

During the earlier years of my ministry I 
wrote my sermons in full, and used the man- 
uscript in their delivery. For myself, this 
is the method I should prefer today; but I 
am prevented by a physical infirmity from 
the use of the pen with any degree of com- 
fort, and so I make quite full notes of what 
I wish to say in the pulpit, and then depend 
on the occasion for the clothing of my 
thoughts in words, 

3. As to my purpose in sermon making: 
I trust that I have but one object, as I cer- 
tainly ought to have no other, that of glori- 
fying God and bringing men to the accept- 
ance of the truth as it is in Christ. 

East Saugus, Mass. 


Rev, Charles A, Littlefield. 


Y sermons, as a rule, spring from texts 
rather than from subjects. The 
texts are suggested in all sorts of ways. I 
can tell, instantly, whether a particular text 
has in it a sermon for me or not. But I can- 
not tell in all cases just when the sermon 
will come out. Some spring out at once, 
others delay for weeks, months, years. 
Until they are ready for birth, to attempt 
to bring them forth would be unnatural and 
premature. 

My treatment of a text is, to me, at least, 
very simple, It is simply to ask, ‘‘ What 
does this text teach?’ and to unfold that 
teaching in whole or in part, and that only. 
To declare more than the text declares, 
may be a declaration of truth, but it is not 
the truth that the text commissions you to 
voice. To declare less is legitimate, if the 
limitations of time and ability require it. 
But even then, what is uttered must be in 
harmonious consistency with the whole. 
Phillips Brooks expresses it well when he 
says of a text, “I go up and look out of it 
as I would out of a window, and tell the 
people what I see.” So I ask of a text, 
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“What is in it?” As for instance 
the text, “Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” These 
things are plainly stated or implied in 
the text: The existence of evil; The ex- 
istence of good; The danger of being over- 
come by the evil; The possibility of over- 
coming the evil by the instrumentality of 
the good. When this question has been 
asked and answered I am well started on 
my sermons. It is then well-nigh outlined, 
but if more is needed, I complete my out- 
line at once. When that is done, it is neces- 
sary for me — though some leave it until the 
last to begin with my introduction. The 
introduction is either exegetical, showing 
the way the text leads up to the subject- 
matter of the sermon; or it is some fact, 
incident, story or historical event which is 
calculated to foreshadow the truth taught 
in the body of the sermon. 

In the development of the sermon I keep 
constantly in mind these three things: 
statement, illustration, and enforcement, 
Whether the sermon is written in full or not, 
I try to write the statement of propositions 
carefully. Illustrations may better be neg- 
lected if all parts cannot be written. What- 
ever is used for the enforcement of the 
truth, whether it be enforced by logic, by 
fact, or by historic precedent, it should be 
carefully exact. Looseness here, or sub- 
stantial misstatement of fact, to the intelli- 
gent hearer, casts a suspicion over the 
whole sermon. In securing these materials 
I consider all things of all creation as 
legitimate plunder. I have a right to beg, 
buy, borrow—do everything in fact but 
steal— my materials. 

My sermons are all written in part, and, a 
part of them written in full. My purpose 
is (to which Iam slowly coming) to write 
every sermon in full and with care. My 
usual custom is to deliver without manu- 
script. Some sermons, however, I read, for 
the reason that they have to be read, some 
because they are more effective when read, 
and some for the sake of becoming familiar 
with the use of a manuscript. In a word, in 
matters of both writing and delivery, lam 
governed solely by that which makes me 
most effective. 

The purpose which I try to keep in view 
isto present the most important phases of 
truth as taught and exemplified by Jesus, 
and to present them in the strongest and 
most permanent form of which I am capa- 
ble. I have but little confidence in the 
preaching that aims solely for immediate 
results. I try to honor the truth and to 
give evidence of my faith in its permanence 
and power. I try to prepare and deliver no 
sermon without the feeling in both prepara- 
tion and delivery that I am making (though 
small) some permanent contribution to the 
proclamation of the truth. 

Watertown, Maas. 








ALUMNI SERMON. 
Rev. Joseph Pullman, D. D. 


(Delivered at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Sunday 
evening, June 17, 1894.) - 

“Tam come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly. Iam the goo@shep- 
herd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
— John 10: 10, 11. 

HERE is a trinity of sacred things in our 
text —sorrow, love and life. The sorrow 
and love of the cross, and life which is love’s 
unspeakable gift. The essential nature of God 
islove. The manifestation of love is most often 
through sorrow; the divine purpose of the love 
and sorrow is life, There is intinite pathos in 
those words of Christ: ‘‘ Now is my soul trou- 
bled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour: but for this cause came I unto 
this hour.” 

“Tam come that they might have life.’ No 
mathematics can compute the blessings that 
have come to men from the divine life of the Son 
of God on this earth of ours. Sweet flowers 
spring up wherever His blessed feet have touched 
the soil, and “passing through the valley of 
weeping He makes it a place of springs.” But 
the supreme significance of the Incarnation is its 
interpretation of life, its word of instruction to 
us about ourselves and about the mystery called 
the universe, or nature, in which we find our- 
selves — its message to us of the purpose of the 
Infinite with us both here and hereafter. 

I. The first thing that confronts us as we 
think upon life is the mediam in which we live 
—Nature. How shall we relate oursélves to 
Nature? We know that from this universal 
mother we sprang, on her lap we were cradled, 
into her face we gazed in wonder withawakening 
thought, all our questionings and awe-touched 
musings are addressed to her, and in the sleep 
that rounds our little bed she folds as in her vast 
embrace, It is a great matter, therefore, with 
us, how we regard Nature. Is Natures friend 
or an enemy —the medium and instrument of a 
divine intelligence, a holy thing, the living gar- 
ment of the Deity; or some cruel, all-devouring 
*phinx? 1s this wheeling earth on which we 

& tomb, a colossal burial-place; of is it a 
of the eternal? In the early ages when 








our ancestors dwelt naked in the caves, they 
lived in dread and abject terror of Nature, re- 


thing to be shunned as an enemy of the soul. 
We see this in all religious history. The monk 
burrows in a cave or behind stone wails, and the 
mun behind prison bars, that they may save 
their souls. The fakir in India sits for a score of 
years in a hole in the earth, or measures his 


ligion towards this wonderful universe. 

Avery touching tale was told in the papers a 
few years ago about an aged monk of a la 
Trappe monastery in Kentucky. He had been a 
soldier of Napoleon and had fought at Waterloo. 
Like all young Frenchmen of the Grand Army 
he worshiped his commander, and when defeat 
came and the awfal rout,and Bonaparte was 
captured, he felt that the end of the world had 
come. He threw himself into the religious life, 
took the usual monastic vows with the vow of 
perpetual silence,and became a monk of the 
order of La Trappe. After half a century he lay 
upon his cot dying, when a fellow monk in the 
monastery said to him, “ Brother, have you no 
word, no request, before you die?” The aged 
man slowly opened his eyes, prayed a moment, 
then, with kindling emotion, said: ‘The 
Emperor! What became of the Emperor?” 
There is something infinitely pathetic in it. 
After half a century of silence behind dungeon 
wallsthat he might save his soul! After half a 
century of repression of intense passion, the 
hunger and passion of his life, that he might 
win the favor of heaven! At the heart of this 
atheism that shuts God out of a large part of His 
world is the old notion that matter is the source 
of evil. Nature is consequently under a curse, 
and in proportion as we shun it and contemn it 
do we attain to genuine holiness and the favor 
ot God. 

Against this falsehood of the ages our Bible 
speaks: ‘And God saw everything that he had 
made: and behold it was very good.” That isa 
wonderful refrain in the Psalm of Creation, the 
the first chapter of Genesis, where at the end of 
each day’s work it is written, “And God saw 
that it was good,” till the afternoon of the sixth 
day, when we read, “‘ And God said, let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” The 
Psalm closes with the anthem-like ending, ‘ And 
God saw everything that he has made: and be- 
hold it was very good.”’ 

Happy are we that ancient asceticism has gone 
forever. A sweeter religion anda diviner phi- 
losophy of life has come to us than was the in- 
heritance of our fathers. We understand God 
better and His world. Nature now is holy. We 
live in a transfigured world, The universe is a 
temple. The inspired poet led the way, but to- 
day the scientist puts his questions with rever- 
ence, and feels that he is sitting at the feet of 
God. The highest reach of philosophy today is 
that the ultimate force in nature, the power be- 
hind and within all things, is the Omnipresent 
Will. “What is gravitation?” was asked of 
Newton. “God,” he answered, “I know of 
nothing else.” “ Talk not,” said Agassiz, “of 
heat, of electricity, of evolution. These are but 
the pen in the Unseen Hand — talk of the Hand 
that holds the pen.’’ This was the philosophy of 
Paul: “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom] and knowledge of God! For of him, 
and through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory forever.” This was the phi- 
losophy of the poet-prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment: “Who covereth thyself with light as 
with agarment ... who maketh the clouds his 
chariot: who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind.” How we feel in the first splendors of the 
spring God’s presence in His world! Then we 
are all poets and we look beyond the miracle of 
the wakening world tothe Power within, a Power 
that throbs through all the arteries of nature, 
that paints the meadows green and pute a 
coronal of verdure on the forests of the mount- 
ains. | remember as yesterday the cold, white 
winter of 1858-’59 in this beautiful village. The 
ruin of the old boarding-house then graced the 
village street, but wrapped in ermine snow; and 
the great silent mountain, bare of foliage, loomed 
against the wintry sky like a fortification of 
boreal giants. I remember the dawning of the 
spring; first, soft zephyrs from the south, then a 
tint of green along tle brook, the faint emerald 
on the sunny slopes and meadows, the green- 
tipped branches of the elms; then the deeper 
verdure on the landscape, the mountains robed 
in splendor and all the glory of the world. The 
emerald ocean advancing from the south had 
broken against our New England bills, and the 
vanguard waves had scattered wild flowers on 
all the fields. Proud robin was back again on 
the greensward and the bluebird in the apple 
tree. We heard the warble of the wood-thrush 
and the oriole swung his nest from the branch 
of the elm. 

A deep mystery hides in the migration of the 
birds! A few years ago when seated in my study 
in Brooklyn, I heard a sound that always thrills 
me to my finger-tips, the r-r-ronk, r-r-ronk of 
wild geese, Throwing up the window-sash I 
saw the migrant triangle of a large flock of 
geese speeding their way to Labrador off the 





shores of Hudson’s Bay; and Bryant’s lines 
came to me — 
“ He who from sone to sone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must take alone, 
Will guide my steps aright,” 
I love to take the hand of my little girl at 


your village you have felt ‘‘a presence that dis- 
turbed you with joy’’ of elevated thoughts; a 
sense sublime ‘of something far more deeply 
interfused,” whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns. 


“ And the round ocean and the living air, 

And in the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of ail thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

“And God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” 

Il. But God, who is the soul of nature, is He 
not in humanity also? St. Paul makes answer: 
“In him we live, and move, and have our being; 
. . . for we are also his offspring.” 

We took a lesson of warning from the fanatics 
of India and the La Trappe monks, but there is 
also a lesson of hope. Their altars and litanies, 
their discontent and sorrow, the eternal man- 
dates of conscience, what does it all mean’? Is 
it not the Spirit of God withinthem? Men are 
struggling to touch His hand. Does God dwell 
in the flowers and in the circling planets, but 
not in His children? You remember in “Les 
Miserables,” when Jean Valjean found himself 
ina garden of Bernardine nuns,and looking 
through the chapel window saws black figure 
on the marble floor, in the form of a cross—a 
nun praying for the forgiveness of sinful men, 
Superstition? Yes, but something more, some- 
thing immeasurably grand. God within hu- 
manity. The Eternal Father, gathering His 
children home. 

But original sin. Is not humanity under a 
curse? No; that is the nightmare vision of a 
false theology. ‘‘Where sin abounded, grace 
did abound more exceedingly: that, as sin 
reigned in death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness »ntoeternal life through 
Jesus Christ.” We sha!l not think of humanity 
as undera curse. We may think of it as igno- 
rant, as astray, but as redeemed and the children 
of God. You remembe: how the Master took a 
little child and said, ‘‘ Rxcept ye become as litte 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ Was it not Wordsworth who said — 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows; 
He sees it in his joy.” 

The universe, we are told, is the outcome of 
evolution —a rising tide that knows no ebb — 
“ One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves,” 


Paul seems to have expected it. ‘The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain,’’ but 
“in hope that the creation iteelf also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
“ Humanity in the light of the Incarnation,” 
says Professor Alien, of Cambridge, “appears as 
constitutionally allied to ite Maker, and as in ite 
inmost being lovable and therefore loved by 
God.” 

One question more awaite us: How shall we 
interpret life? Shall we say, Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die? Shall we ask, Is 
life worth living, and with the pagan philoso. 
pher say, The best thing is never to have been 
born, and the next best to die as soon as possi- 
ble? Or shall we burrow behind monastic walls 
to save our souls, put on sackcloth and ashes, and 
give ourselves to hunger and vigils and painful 
prayers? Let me repeat what I said before, that 
the highest significance of the Incarnation is ite 
interpretation of life. We turn to the Master. 
How did Jesus live? And it comes to us at once 
that He was no ascetic— He did not go with 
John into the desert, the Nazarite’s vow He de- 
clined to take. He was a citizen of the world, 
and dwelt among the people. His first miracle 
was at a wedding feast. A prophet foresaw Him 
as “a man of sorrows,” but He talked about His 
joy. And how often He speaks of life! “Iam 
the bread of life; ” “Life is more than meat; ”’ 
‘*Man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth;” “The words 
that Ispesk ....arespirit....and they are 
life;’’ “Lam come that they might have life.” 
What does Jesus mean by life? He means what 
the word means; what the proud mother means 
when, looking at her boy romping in his play, 
she says, “ He is full of life — jt blossoms winter 
and summer.” But does He not mean the life 
hereafter, the saving of the soul, a future para- 
dise? Ithink not. That may be involved, but 
that is not His thought. “I am come that they 
might have life; ”’ “ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee .. . . and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.’”” Why should we doubt that He 
meant life hereand now,s kingdom of God upon 
earth? é 

The other day I saw a great plant,a begonia. 
It was brimming with life; splendid foliage, a 


starred all over with blossoms. The great plant 
played with the sunbeams, tossed them about, 
hid them away in its store-houses, held itself 
aloft in a proud way, and rejoiced in its beauty 
and in its strength. I feit like rev- 
erence for it, and said, “Here is life in its joy 
and beauty; a triumphant life.” The plant was 
in harmony with nature and the plans of God. 
The forces of nature had free play through it, 
and all its functions and faculties were in per- 
fect activity. 

The greatest life is the one most open to the 
forces of God. The artist is great in proportion 
as he isthe channel of cosmic forces, the inter- 
preter of the principles of nature. Beauty isa 
cosmic force, You see it in the sunset, the golden 
lightning of the sunken sun. It touches us, but 
more deeply it stirs the soul of Turner, and with 
the brush of genius he throws it upon the can- 
vas. Music or harmony is a cosmic force. Bee- 
thoven feels it beyond his fellows, and becomes 
the musician of the world. Intelligence w con- 
cealed everywhere in nature; to discover it, to 
read and translate it into the speech of men, 
makes the scientist. Matthew Arnold said the 
universe “makes for righteousness;" to ex- 
pound that righteousness makes the moralist, to 
live it makes the saint. Life is the response of 
the functions and energies of the Individual man 
to the energies and interests of nature. It is the 
exercise of endowment, the putting forth of 
power, in harmony with the laws of God. “I 
am come that they might have life.” 

“ "Tia life of which our souls are scant, 
‘Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


All are told that piety is the mother of happi- 
ness, But tell what it means. Certainly the 
traditional saint of Christendom suggests sto- 
ical endurance rather than happiness. Let us 
honor the Creator. Happiness resides in activ- 
ity, in the putting forth of power, in the exer- 
cise of the faculties God has given us according 
to the laws of nature and the plans of God. 
Some of you have heard blind Tom at the piano. 
They say he is half an idiot. His face is very 
repulsive. But lead him to the pianco-stool and 
observe the change in hisappearance. He bends 
over the key-board a moment as if in prayer, 
then sweeps with his fingers the keys and is lost 
in his art. Observe him—he is transfigured; a 
rapture lights his dull face. That is happiness. 

You have questions, young people, concerning 
your life work, What can you do best? What 
is the highest style of work that you can do 
well and find deep enjoyment in? For to that as 
it seems to me you are called. ‘“ What are we to 
do with our girls?” isa question raised in a re- 
cent journal by a brilliant writer. The answer 
iseasy enough. She says: “Consider them. 
Respect the needs of their nature, and do not re- 
quire them to conform to the exigencies of the 
day before yesterday.”” Some months ago a 
beautiful young woman of the upper classes in 
New York joined the Salvation Army. She was 
well educated, a clergyman’s daughter, reared in 
a home of affluence. Her father confessed that 
he felt strange when he saw her in the poke bon- 
net selling the War Ory on the streets, or 
thrumming a guitar in the barracks, or carrying 
@ pailand scrub-brush to wash a widow's floor. 
Did the young woman make a mistake? If her 
motive was to save her soul, it was a mistake. 
If her motive was the romance of the martyr- 
life, the glamour of startling sacrifice, it was a 
mistake, But if she had felt a call of love, if she 
craved to put forth unused powers and sympa- 
thies in the succor of her sisters crushed by 
penury, if she heard the voice of Him who went 
about doing good, her Lord and King, then it 
was not a mistake; and she needs no more com- 
miseration than Florence Nightingale amid her 
soldiers, or Rosa Bonheur among her animals 
and pictures, or Dorcas among her widows and 
orphans, 
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FUNERAL ADDRESS — MRS. AUGUSTUS 


Rev, ©, C. McCabe, D. D, 


[Delivered at the funeral services in Washington, 
D. ©., June 24, 1894.1 
HE life of Mrs. Eddy spans the greater part 
of our nation’s history. She was born in 
1800, when the republic was only twenty-four 
years old. Her father wasa soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary War, as was also the father of her hus- 
band. Her husband, Rev. Augustus Eddy, was 
born in Massachusetts, October, 1798, only twen- 
ty-two years after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. These two lives were blended into one 
for nearly half a century. 

To enable us to better understand the life of 
Mrs, Eddy, let us get some glimpse of the life of 
her husband, In 1805 the father of Augustus 
Eddy moved to western New York, which was 
then almost a wilderness. Educational oppor- 
tunities were rare. Augustus Eddy was seven- 
teen years old before he saw an English gram- 
mar. He attempted to study it, but was ridiculed 
out of it by his young companions, He gave it 
up for the time. Books were very scarce; often 
Bibles and Testaments were difficult to secure. 

In the year 1817 he was convicted of sin under 
the preaching of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock, 
The text of the sermon was: “ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock.” After two months of an- 
guish and darkness, the evidence of his accept- 
ance with God came sweetly and clearly to his 
heart. Mr. Paddock received him into the 
church, At the age of twenty he started for 
Ohio. With two other young men he descended 
the Alleghany and Ohio Rivers in a large, rude 
yaw! until they reached Cincinnati. Here Mr, 
Eddy parted with his friends. He became a 
school-teacher. He would diligently study and 
tully master at night what he was compelled to 
teach the next day. He kept ahead of his schol- 
ars, and maintained a good reputation as a teach- 
er; but he felt called to the ministry. He wasa 
very timid man; he did not yield easily to the 
Divine persuasion. After months of suffering 
he so far yielded as to accept a license to exhort. 
At this time he was not quite twenty-one years 
old. He taught school afterward near Batavia, O. 
He wanted to enter the Ohio Conference, but 
whenever he attempted to speak in public his 
timidity would rob him of his self-possession, 
and he would stammer so badly as to cause him 
great mortification. 

Under the depressing influence of this infirm- 
ity he abandoned — as he supposed, forever — 
his purpose of entering the regular work of the 
ministry, and on May 25, 1820, over seventy-four 
years ago, he was married to Miss Martha 
Thomas, who was destined to walk by his side 
for almost half a century, When that beautiful 
girl gave to Augustus Eddy the supreme compli- 
ment of her love, it seems to have lifted him out 
of his despondency and his embarrassment, and 
to have propared him for his life-work. Then 
came to him, also, another helper. John Strange 
was his presiding elder, one of those mighty 
preachers who appeared in Ohio at the very be- 
ginning of Ohio Methodism. He obtained the 
consent of Mr, Eddy to present his name for ad- 
mission into the Conference, He was admitted, 
and was sent to Miami Circuit. There were two 
children when they started, at last, upon their 
ife-work. Thomas — afterward the great and 
gifted preacher — was a baby in the cradle. The 
parsonages of those times were poor and without 
suitable furniture. The salaries were meagre, 
hardly sufficient to pay the actual expenses of 
living. Such was the man to whom Martha 
Thomas gave her hand, and such was the life 
she had entered upon. But her husband was 
destined to rise in the ministry, He became a 
leading man in his Conference. He was trans- 
ferred to Indiana, and filled the best appoint- 
ments in that State. How much of his great 
success was due to the faithful co-operation of 
his blessed wife we cannot tell, nor do we need 
to know. Well we can realize that in all his 
labors and sacrifices, in all bis poverty and tri- 
als, she was bis stay and helper. They belonged 
to that great company of whom Paul speaks 
when he says: “Poor, yet making many rich; 
having nothing, yet possessing all things.’’ 

After forty-six years of itinerant life, her 
noble husband was called to die. On January 16, 
twenty-four years ago, he preached his last ser- 
mon from the text ; ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” His last earthly home was Charlottes- 
ville, Ind. His illness continued three weeks, 
All his living children were gathered around his 
bedside, On Sabbath morning, Feb. 6, though 
then very ill, he insisted that his son, Thomas 

Eddy, should leave his bedside and go to the 
village church and preach. ‘It is an oppor- 
tunity to preach the Gospel,” he said, ‘and you 
ought not to lose it.” 

On Wednesday morning of that week the 
whole family were summoned to hisroom. He 
asked to be raised and supported in bed. ‘‘ Now 
wait amoment,”’ hesaid, faintly. Then laying one 
arm around the neck of his oldest son, Thomas, 
and placing the other hand upon his head, he 
said, slowly, “The God of your father, and the 
God of your mother, the God of your brothers 
and sisters, bless and keep you. The good-will of 
Him who dwelt in the bush abide upon you and 
upon your dear wife and children, May your days 
be multiplied and your ministry be made abun- 
dantly successful, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

He then repeated the benediction upon the 
head of each member of the family and upon 
each friend present, varying the form of bless- 
ing only so much as to adapt it to the circum- 
stances of each. The long-meter Doxology was 
sung. He kept time to the music with his hand, 
and at the close of the Doxology @ scene oc- 





curred which will forever live in the memories | 
of those who witnessed it. He said to Brother 
Pearman, the pastor of the village church, who 
stood at the foot of the bed, weeping, ‘‘ Brother . 
Pearman, dismiss the congregation.”’ 


80, he stretched forth his hands and solemnly 
said: “The blessing of God the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost be with you all 
forever. Amen.” He fell into a gentieslumber, 
and as the sun went down on the evening of 
Feb. 9, 1870, Augustus Eddy was taken home. 

T have thought it useful to give these facts in 
the lifeand death of the husband of Mrs. Eddy. 
In his life read hers. She was the wife of this 
earnest and successful Methodist preacher. We 
can read her biography in the light of her hus · 
band’s. We can see her in the little parsonages, 
with a few articles of furniture, trying to make 
them look inviting and homelike. We see her 
rocking the cradle and doing the home work, 
teaching her Sunday-school class, leading the 
ladies’ prayer-meeting, helping in the revival 
services, standing by her husband in every con- 
flict, calm, patient, loving, trustful, heroic. 
We can look and look, through the mists of half 
a century of toil, and allow our imaginations to 
call up the scenes that must have transpired, the 
battles which we know were fought, and the 
victories which we know were won, until her 
life becomes fairly sublime. How many other 
lives have felt the transforming touch of this 
one! How many broken hearts she has com- 
forted! How many despairing ones her gentle 
voice— now hushed in death — has called back 
to purity and home and heaven. 

We can think of her as the young minister’s 
wife,full of happiness, content with her lot, unac- 
quainted with sorrow, but called upon, because 
she was the minister’s wife, to comfort the be- 
reaved. We who have known her in her grace- 
ful, cheerful, beautiful old age can well imagine 
the inimitable delicacy and tenderness with 
which she pressed the cup of divine consolation 
to lips quivering with anguish, and after she her- 
self had been called upon to mourn the loss of a 
child she received the last supreme qualification 
to be a consoler to stricken mothers. 

Follow her as you will through all the multi- 
farious duties of a minister’s wife for forty-six 
years, and she will excite your admiration and 
cause you to be devoutly thankful that such 
lofty spirits, thoroughly prepared for their holy 
mission, and veritable messengers from God 
Himself, are to be found in the ranks of the 
ministry, ordained to their work by the im- 
position of divine hands, and clothed with pas- 
toral authority by the chief Shepherd of Israel 
for the care and comfort of immortal souls. 

When Abraham Lincoln stood at his mother’s 
grave he said: ‘ All that lam, or ever hope to 
be, I owe to my angel mother.” It was not 
extravagant eulogy. Millions think of Abra- 
ham Lincoln who never giveathought to the 
dear, patient, loving woman who had the care of 
his childhood. But he thought of her. He 
thought of her always, and when fame was has- 
tening to crown him with the laurel wreath, he 
said of her: “ All that I am or ever hope to be, I 
owe to my angel mother !’’ So that, after all, it 
was her gentle hand that unlocked the fetters of 
the slave. Almost every. man who towers up 
among his fellows, like Saul among his brethren, 
who is distinguished for splendid service to his 
church or to his country, owes the inspiration 
that shaped his life to the prayerful solicitude 
and careful training of his mother, And if the 
children of this departed mother could be gath- 
ered here — the two who are living and the three 
from the shining courte above — and could stand 
about her coffin today, they would say the same 
of her who lies sleeping there; ‘All that I am, 
or ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 

She herself would not approve extravagant 
eulogy, but, it is difficult to find language to 
measure the infinite value to a human life 
of a consecrated motherhood... Her sons and 
daughters have been trying through all her 
twenty-four years of widowhood to pay 
back in kind the love and devotion and 
tender care which they received from her when 
they were children, But when she died, a few 
hours ago, they were far in arrears. It is a debt 
of such immense proportions that it never can 
bepaid. A mother’s love, more perfectly than 
any other human love, resembles that divine 
love which found its expression upon Calvary. 

Her last days were days of unutterable phys- 
ica) suffering; not as Elijah leaping into the 
chariot of fire and sweeping home to heaven 
amid the shouts of angela, but painfully she 
climbed, step by step, fainting with anguish, 
leaning heavily upon the arm of her Saviour, 
learning as never before what her redemption 
cost, saying with feeble, trembling lips, over 
and over again: ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; yet not my will, but Thine, be 
done,’’ 

The mystery of suffering finds .its solution 
here. The memory of it must:endure forever. 

favored are those who have passed up- 
ward and homeward through great tribulation. 
Blessed, indeed, it is to go home as Enoch did, 
who walked with God, and was not, for God 
took him; blessed to ascend, as Elijah did, in a 
chariot of fire; blessed to climb to Pisgah’s top, 
as did Moses, and die there, losing the vision of 
the earthly Canaan in the splendor of the 
heavenly. But there is a vast compensation to 
the soul that comes up by the way of Geth- 
semane and Golgotha, and has won an experience 





which enables it forever to understand at what 
tremendous cost Jesus redeemed this world. 
“What are these?’’ said one of the elders to 


John —“‘ What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence came they? And I 


to me, These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne 


them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 

The death of her son, Morris R. Eddy, one year 
ago last May, was a shock from which she never 
recovered. There was the real beginning of her 
physical break-down. The disease of which she 
died manifested itself soon afterward. We can- 
not emphasize too much the heroism and un- 
complaining fortitude with which she bore her 
sufferings. Never but twice did she allude to 
them. Once her daughter said: “O mother, if 
I could only bear them for you,I would gladly 
do it.’”’ “ Every soul must bear ite own burden,” 
was her reply. At another time she said to Mrs, 
Somers: ‘Human tongue cannot tell what [ 
suffer.” But through it all there were expres- 
sions of beautiful trust in God. The attendants 
would often hear her murmur, 


* Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly,” 


Those whose high privilege it was to be near her 
bedside in those days say they can never lose the 
influence of her Christian example. 

In the last two weeks her suffering was some- 
what abated, but her weakness and weariness 
were excessive. Amid it all she was thinking of 
the happiness and comfort of others. She 
seemed to fear lest her illness should cause some 
change in the closing exercises of the school. 
Let them go on as usual,” she said; “‘ let noth- 
ing be changed on my account.” After the 
school closed she was moved down into the large 
reading-room. Here every evening the little 
band who lingered in the building would gather 
for a season of sacred song. The old hymns were 
her delight. Often at such times she would give 
expression to the great peace that filled hersoul. 

Yesterday morning, just after breakfast, Mrs. 
Somers said to her: “‘ Mother, do you know me?” 
A pressure of the hand twice gave assent. She 
tried to speak. “Don’t try to speak,” said her 
daughter; ‘‘I understand you. Your suffering 
is almost over, and in just a little while you will 
be with all the dear ones, with father and sister 
Mary and Morris and Thomas, and, best of all, 
with the blessed Lord Jesus.” At that name she 
lifted both her hands, waved them in triumph, 
and a look of rapture came into her eyes that 
conquered the look of pain which was there be- 
fore. If the power of speech had returned to 
her, she would have found her joy still unutter- 
able. She lay quiet for half an hour, and then 
fell into a light slumber, which deepened grad- 
ually into the sleep of death. So quiet was her 
departure that those about her knew it not, 
They looked, and she was gone. 

What about this body that lies here in the 
coffin? What does our faith say concerning 
that? Will the spirit and the body ever meet 
again? Let us stand here, and with the church 
of all ages say: “I believe in the resurrection 
of the dead.“ A soul and a body have parted 
here which lived together in mystic union for 
ninety-four years. It has been said that poets 
come nearer the truth than other thinkers, 
Mrs. Sigourney, among her many beautiful 
writings, has given us a poem which seems to 
me strangely appropriate today. It is entitled, 
“Farewell of the Soul to the Body.” Just at 
the moment of departure the soul speaks to the 
body and says: — 


“Companion dear! the hour draws nigh; 
The sentence speeds — To die, to die. 
80 long in mystic union held, 
So close with strong embrace compelled, 
How canst thou bear the dread decree, 
That strikes thy clasping nerves from me ? 


“To Him who on this mortal shore 
The same encircling vestment wore, 
To Him I look, to Him I bend, 
To Him thy shuddering frame d 


“If [have ever caused thee pain, 
The throbbing brow, the burning brain, 
With cares and vigils turned thee pale, 
Or scorned thee when thy strength did fail, 
Forgive! Forgive! thy task doth cease. 
Friend, Lover, let us part in peace. 





“If thou didst sometimes check my force, 
Or trifling stay mine upward course, 
Or lure from Heaven my wavering trust, 
Or bow my drooping wing to dust, 
I blame thee not, the strife is done; 
I knew thou wert the weaker one, 
The vase of earth, the trembling cloud, 
Constrained to hold the breath of God. 
Well hast thod in my service wrought. 
Thy brow hast mirrored forth my thought; 
To wear my smile thy lip hast glowed, 
‘Thy tear, to speak my sorrows, flowed. 
Thine ear hath borne me rich supplies 
Of sweetly varied melodies; 


“ Thy hands my prompted deeds have done; 
Thy feet upon my errands ran. 
Yes, thou hast marked my biddings well; 
Faithful and true! farewell! farewell! 
Go to thy rest. A quiet bed 
Meek mother earth with flowers shall spread, 
Where I no more thy sleep shall break 
With fevered dream, or rudely wake 
Thy wearied eye, O quit thy hold, 
For thou art faint and chill and cold, 
And long thy gasp and groan of pain 
Have bound me in thy pitying chain, 
Though angels urge me hence to soar, 
Where I shall share thine ills no more. 





“ Yet we shall meet. To soothe thy pain, 
Remember, we shall meet again. 
Quell with this hope the victer’s sting, 
And wear it as thy signet ring. 
When the dire worm shall pierce thy breast, 
And naught but ashes mark thy rest, 
When stars shall fall and skies grow dark, 
And proud suns quench their glowworm spark, 
Keep thou that hope to light thy gloom, 
Till the last trumpet rends the tomb. 
Then shalt thou glorious rise, and fair, 
Nor spot, nor stain, nor wrinkle bear, 
And I, with hovering wing elate, 
The bursting of thy bonda shall wait, 
And breathe the welcome of the sky — 
No more to part — no more to die, 
Co-heir of Immortality.” 


But far better are the words of Paul i,“ Sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: . . . 
sown # natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” And better than all are the words of 
Jesus Himself: “Iam the resurrection and the 
life,”’ 








How To Do It. 


It seems but yesterday that the New North 
Road was one of the empty London chap- 
els, the despair of successive ministers and of the 
City Road Circuit. In less than three years the 
chapel has been transformed into one of the 
most successful centres of work to be found 
either in London or anywhere else. Rev. Arthur 
Wood has succeeded in a task which those fa- 
miliar with the conditions knew to be extreme- 
ly difficult, and has succeeded by simply “ stick- 
ing to it.“ The phrase is homely, but it exactly 
refiecte the truth. Wedo not know that Mr. 
Wood has ever been accused, even by his worst 
enemies, of possessing extraordinary gifts of 
oratory. It is very difficult to discover any ex- 
ceptional circumstances or advantages possessed 
by the mission which might not be shared by 
almost anybody anywhere. The work is plain, 
straightforward, matter-of-fact, Methodist 
work, such as might be done universally, and is 
being done in many a forlorn hope today with 
similar results, The one peculiarity —if it is a 
peculiarity — is that the minister and his people 
have stuck to the work unitedly and with all 
theirheart. There areal! kinds of little socie- 
ties for missioning the people, for healing the 
sick, for rendering neighborly help in maternity 
cases, for helping men to save their money, for 
counter-working the public-house and the 
music-hall, for relieving the destitute and 
teaching the children.— Methodist Recorder 
(London). 
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The Conferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District 

On June 3, 4 persons were received into Hi 
St. Church, Providence. On the of 
morial , Slocum Post, G. A. R.; 


Camp, Sons of Veterans; Slocum Reilet Corps; 
Slocam Light Guards; the mayor of Providence 
and members of the city government, attended 
service at this church, where they heard an ex- 
cellent sermon from the , Rev. F. C. Baker, 
from the text, “ O God, , Thou hast coy- 
ered my head in the day of battle.”” The attend- 
ance was large at the recent course of 
evening lectures on Romanism, and so 
Jeased were the hearers that they have requested 
Pre tor to continue the course on the same 
subject He will bly accede to the request 
during the coming fall and winter, 
The Providence Methodist Ministers’ 
has adjourned for the summer, to meet the 
Monday in September. 
Mrs. Rev. Philo Hawkes, who died in Barnsta- 
ble, Mass., a few days since, at the of 81 
rs, was buried in Bristol, R. I., by the side of 
he remains of her husband, who died three 
years ago. 
Albert F. Blakeslee, of the class of '96, Wes- 


le University, was aw 
ton exeaiionse n sophomore aathomatten” the 
is the second son of Dr. Blakeslee, of East Green- 


wich Academy. The older son, Mr. George H. 
Blakeslee, A. B., has completed his post-gradu- 
ate course at Johns Hopkins Universit ,and has 
been elected to the c of modern history and 
English in East Greenwich Acetone Several 
changes have been made in the teaching << 
of the Academy. The —** for 1894-95 will 
as follows: Rev. Francis D. Blakeslee, D. D., 
cipal, Greek and Roman his ; D. 
ussey, A. B., vice- principal, mathematics and 
natural science; Theron C, Strickland, commer- 
cial department; Beary. C. A. B., Greek 
and a a H. Blakeslee, A. B., modern 
history and English; Miss Clara L. Jones, A. B., 
— French and lish; Mrs. A 
Mf Blakesice, A. M.. logic; Mrs. Isadora 6Bus- 
sey, director of music, organ and ; Miss A. 
Srakland desoguan qty iting fs 
Strickland, stenogra and typewr : 
Anne M, Gharbeck, Gsrinau,’ Wermal ean ar 
glish; Miss Helene Vedder, vocal culture and 
assistant in piano; Miss Cora Marsland, elocu- 
tion; Marion P. Worthy, steward; Mrs. Marion 
F. Worthy, matron. 


Children’s Day at Berkeley was much enjoyed 
by the large audiences that attended the same. 
e church was beautifully trimmed, the pro- 
gram —— — and the collection was a 
good one. A little later the Bunday-school took 
an outing for a day, which was very 
A few days since a very sad event occurred in 
the death of one of the scholars of the school by 
drowning in the Blackstone River. It cast a 
loom over the entire village, and seemed to fill 
he place with sorrow. The deceased was a boy 
of unusual promise. Rev. A. Anderson is the 
pastor. 


At the Conference in Brockton, Rev. J. H. 
Buckey, of Centreville, was taken sick, so that 
4 * Ente — take up his —— tor tour 
weeks. ring t t pu was su 
= Rev. Dr, M. J. Talbot and Revs. J. e 

and A. E. Legg. The work of the year 
has opened very pleasantly and 4 persons were 
received from probation into full connection, 
June 3, Children’s Day was observed by an ex- 
cellent sermon on education in the morning, and 
in the evening the Sunday-school gave a good 
concert. The church was utifully decorated 
with potted plants and cut flowers. Educa- 
tion collection amounted to $19. The church 
has recently been lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity. About half the expense for this much- 
needed and appreciated improvement was can- 


celed by the Sewers League. The vestry where 
the Sunday-school meets is beautifull ber 
as a memorial for the late Mrs. . Wood, 
who gave §25 for the benefit of the Sunday- 


school, On June 17 the Odd Fellows and t 
Daughters of Rebekah, to the number of one 
hundred, attended divine service in this church, 
where they were favored with an qporgntete 
sermon by the pastor. dhe ae 





New Bedford District. 


Vineyard Haven. — On Children’s the pas- 
tor, Rev. 8. F. Johnson, baptized five children. 
The average attendance at the ee 
during the last quarter has been larger t. that 
of any previous quarter during the present pas- 
torate. The social meetings, as well as the 
pushing service, are well attended and well 
ustained. 


Chilmark.—July 1, 6 persons were ized 
and received into full membership, and 5 were 
received to probation; one other was received to 

bation two weeks before. Mrs. Almira Til- 

nm, for many years a member of this church, 

died a tew weeks ago, 98 years. She was 

truly a mother in Israel. Rev. C. 8. Thurber is 
pastor. 


Cottage City. —This plese is assuming ite sum- 
Merappearance. The first service in the Taber- 
nacle was held July 1, Rev. A. J. Coultas, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Fall River, preaching both morn- 
ing and evening. Many cottagers are already 
domiciled here for the summer, and the indica- 


ber of people here than last year. Pastor Schuh 
has his work now well in hand, and his labors 
are being highly appreciated by the people. 
Nantucket.—The outlook here is hopefal 
though the health of the pastor, Rev. R. J, Kel- 
» has not been good since Conference. Still 
he has been able to fill his pulpit and attend to 
all duties. Healso delivered the Me- 
morial Day address. e 
Taunton, First Church.—Rev. G. W. King, 
the pastor, baptized 18 and received 19 into fu 
mem hip, uly1. Mr. Mrs. King are 
in the death of Mrs. King’s father, 
which occurred two weeks ago. . B.D. 


Thursday, J 28 h con- 
ipa hel at 'parloon’ Regt 


Da Rev. Wm. F. 
y ct > The exer- 
cises opened with devotional services conducted 
by ohnson. B.T. was elect - 
. OC. D. Hatch vered an ad- 

dress of welcome, which was responded to by 
“ ber. were read on 


, ucket; ‘ T E 

taste Mrs, James V. Chilmark; “ 
and the Church,” B. T. Hillman. The 
were several! 


— 





of the Edgartown Leag 
his 
sickness, and passed & 


ferry Yor he 


Wm, E. 
resolu- 


i 


—— thanks to the 
welcome to their midst. — 

mM sarticooonducted by Ror OT Hack 
were read by the secretaries ~~~ 
este arte errs fr 
by Wm. G. Smith; Chilmark, 
Adams; Nantucket, by Rev. R. J. 
—— — 
je Th magn Bay vered b; President Davie, 
The during the convention was con- 
ducted loval Mrs. Thomas A. 
Dexter and Miss Leila both sang solos. 
The exercises hout the and evening 
were interspersed ° 


i 
‘ 


tendance was itality of the peo- 
—— the wenthar fins, 

at its best,and those tak- 
Sina « in the were prompt, with a 
timely and of intiecst “The spiritual 
interest near! 


church. yo yg ty 
pein yest consists of Walter J. Yates, J. I. 
iomew, Edward P. Phreaner. 


the church has received a 
and reflector for use at the church. The pastor, 
Rev. L. H. Massey, has also been favored with a 
large and handsome book-case, with glass doors. 
the of Mr. Geo. Aldrich, of this place; and 
the addition to the parsonage has been 
painted, fae » end carpeted. Entertain- 
ments b King's Daughters and the Ladies 
Aid Soc’ have successful, financially and 
socially; a new choir has been formed ; and the 
co jons on Sundays are enlarged. The 
the Board of ucation 
was used on Day with fine effect, and 
an ¢ collection, many young people and 
y-five children taking special parts. 
A charter has been secured for a chapter of the 
Epworth League, jously organized, and the 
Benny Svcing to husedey evening wlth an at 
e evening, with an at- 
tendance reaching as high as 40. The Junior 
League work, also, under the care of the pastor 
and his wife, continues to prosper, and on June 
16 35 members of the Sunday-school en- 
a visit to a — Pape) convention 
at Roseland Park. But; best of all, three 
backsliders have returned to the Lord, and one 
of the older Junior girls has also come out pub- 
licly on the Lord’s side. 


The work at South Manchester is prospering, 
with signs of encouragement. The whole 
church is ies ate with the pastor. 
At each sacramental service there have been ad- 
ditions to the church roll. BHighteen have been 
received into full membership. The Children’s 
pay was finely rendered, and the col- 
lection taken was the largest offering ever given 
by the church on such an occasion. Over $100 
has been expended since Conference on the 
church and lawn, The District 
agate, cna'S acroughs enforce at prot 
church, and a enjoyable an - 
able time is anticipated. w.J.Y. 








Vermont Conference. 


St. Johnsbury District. 


Island Pond.— Methodism is honored in the 
selection of Hon. Z.M. Mansur, an active lay- 
man in our church at this place, as the Republic- 
an nominee for lieutenant-governor. As a 
nomination by that party is always equivalent 
~h State to an oy by a 3* rity, 

myriad friends are ready an or 
him a successful career in this k sition. 
As the nomination was hotly contested, it must 
be very pleasant to Col. Mansur to have had so 
large a majority at uhe State convention, 


Hardwick.— Bight were baptized the last Sun- 
day in June and several received into the church, 
The reorganized Epworth League is having @ 
most vigorous life, with constantly increasing 
attendance. Thirty or more are found at the 
weekly class-meeting, and new life is every- 
where manifest. Smithers is already see- 
ing conversions and other cheering results from 
his abundant labors. 


Plainfield. At the communion service, June 
24, two persons were received into full member- 
pay ham Farrow is planning another course 
ot for next winter, last season’s hav 
been very successful, Miss Elsie Powers, a | 
elocutionist of much merit —2* ve an en- 
tertainment in the church, and be in the 

course next season. The W. C. T, U. 

flourishes. Two members have recently been 

and the societ; soy listened to an in- 

address a .K. , of Provi- 

dence, who also spoke elsewhere in Washington 

spiritual and belpt Bw h organization 
8 @ branc 

rejoices over a soul converted. 

Williamstown.— Rey. J.O. Sherburne recently 
attended the Commencement at Wesleyan, of 
which he isan alumnus. The questenty 99 confer- 


ence at this place took advance i 
for the pastor. 
ig the s, with the 
itmen 


ve 
Fheveharge peroiags with 


St. Albans District. 


Children’s as Aap) extensively observed on 
the district. It is a growing interest. 


i ore commences Tuesday, A . 
UA holding over the folowing Supday and clo 


Elmore. — A week or more of special meet 
will be held at Elmore Pond, in the M. E. 
beginning July 24. Miss G. Gates, of Cambridge, 


@ deaconess, will s to the people on Sabbath 

morning Sid ovoning bd ash evening of the 
Sheldon, — Rev. D, 0, 

proving quite rapidly. Betate ences 


morning and evening. 
West Berkshire.— Last Sun 
W. H. Atkinson 


gave a very eloquent address on “ ti- 
zenship.” D. 








Maine Conference. 
Portland District. 


Congress Street. — The old folks’ uet was 
Hn nappy idea. There are not man ngs 
that do not come into the thought of the tor 
or some one of staf. A unique invitation 
carriages. Thirty-one of the 
nt, and addresses 
maid, D. D., of 
Boston, Rev. D. B. Randall, D. D., and Rev. 0. F. 
Alien, D. D.; of Portland, atter which supper was 
served. The mind can supply a little of the 
— retrospect and joyful prospect that en- 
in such a company. The seniors of our com- 
mencements have not able to match this 
item of class history. 
members is 2 > 
ae . D. 
his church is having 

frequent accessions. . 

serv July 1 and 2. 


Kennebunk. — The Sabbath of June 24 was an 
inspiring day. A full congregation and Sabbath- 
school was followed by an evening service 
which led three persons to make choice of Christ 
as their r. Several have acknowledged 
anew their consecration to Him. 


Berwick, — At a meeting of the praying band 
at Cran Meadow, June 24, six s in the 
Christian life. These, with others converted and 
reclaimed, give promise of the continuance of 
the gracious work, 


Newfield. — Twenty dollars are in hand for new 
books, and $40 have ulead bs the League 
for an organ. The house of worship will soon be 
in better repair. ° The men are at work for out- 
side improvements, and the women for the in- 
side adornments. A non-resident,expressing her 
regard for the church home of her mother, sent 
a check of mem ber conversant with the 
history of the church said; “I never knew the 
people so willing to help.” 


Gorham, School St.— Five recently joined the 
church, making seven accessions since the last 
quarterly conference. 


small children was an in ing feature. The 
oung who are joining the church will make the 
‘old more inviting for others to enter. 


Buston.—The great springtide anniversary 
brought more than tem ; the singers 
who served for the occasion continue to render 
valuable assistance. The oy has in- 
creased ten over ita record of last year. In a 
small rural congregation this is a good per cent, 


Westbrook, — Since the last quarterly confer- 
ence in April, 13 have been Daptized and 48 re- 
ceived “fn full” trom probation, and 5 by letter. 
These, with ious converts, make quite an 
important o in the personnel of the church, 


Mrs. Nixon, wife of Rev. James Nixon, of Strong, 
is viniting the home from which she recently 
went as the associate of a itor, The people of 
b nae ak Mills are building a house 7 Old 


The District Meeting at Old Orchard is trom 
the 20th to the 24th inclusive. The attendance 
was larger at the district meeting last year, and 
people are saying: “ We wish to goto the dis- 


[Continued on Page 12.) 





Against Western 
| Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk 8t., 


Trust Co. mar. 


Please mention Zion's HeRaLp. 





338 Wabash Avenue, - 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


(MAIN LINE B. & O. BR. BR.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1804. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Oumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 








NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by 
the steamers of the CANADA ATLANTIO @ 
PLANT 8.8. LINE. Avoid long and tiresome 
railroad journeys and get an invigorating whiff 
of old ocean. 


FOR CHARLOTTETOWN calling at 
Hawkesbury both were). 8. 8. FLORIDA leaves 
north side Lewis f every Saturday at 10 
A. M., connecting at Charlottetown with P. B. 1. 
Railway for all points on the Island. 


FOR HALIFAX DIRECT. — 8. 8. OLI- 
VETTE and HALIFAX leave north side Lewis 
Wharf every TunsDAY, THURSDAY and SaTuUR- 
DAY, at noon, making close connections with 
railroad and steamship lines for all points in the 
Provinces. 


For full information as to rates of *8 or 
freight, summer tours,ete. Pepi to A. P, LANE, 
268 Washington St., or, RICHA N & BAR- 
NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave. 





LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co, will sell round 
trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., from all 
points on its lines east of the Ohio River, July 
19th, 20th and 2ist, good for return on trains 
leaving Denver, July 27th, Aug. 2nd and 25th; 
tickets will also be sold to Denver August 8th, 
9th and 10th, valid for return passage on trains 
leaving Denver August 19th, 26th and Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Passengers taking the KB. & O. have a choice of 
routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron and Chica~- 
go; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chicago, or via 
Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; double 
daily service of express trains, with Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes, 
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CLEVERLY PLANNED. 


You know that in a small dining-room every inch of 
floor space is valuable. Yet it is possible with clever 
furniture to make a small room look actually large. 

The Sideboard is the first piece to decide, We have 
seen many ingenious arrangements for a small Sideboard 
(and we have ourselves devised many), but never have 
we beheld a better pattern than the one here shown. It 
is absolutely unique, and it takes almost no space from 





Here are three large drawers, one of which is lined 
for small silver. The Side Closets are fitted with shelves. 
I— The top is 50 inches in width, having a recessed centre 
section with enclosed demi-top, which is very decorative. 
_ There is a 3-foot beveled mirror, flanked on either side with antique carved poste. It 
8 a beautiful model, very commodious and not at all expensive. 


-PAINE’S FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST, ("“2v22"} BOSTON. 
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The Family. 





NIGHT ON OLIVET. 


Every man t unto his own house. Jesus wentunto 
the Mount of Olives. . 
Where was the King’s peace home ? 
He had not w to lay His head! 
No friepdly voice invited Him. 
None cared to offer board and bed; 
Smail share had He of warmth or mirth, 
Whose love lights all the homes of earth. 


The lonely Christ! He went away 
From clustering homes; and, through the 





shade 
Of menacing Gethsemane, 
With jent feet His way He made, 


God measuring His hopes. 
As silently He climbed the slopes. 


But space and welcome met Him there! 
The meek flowers covered up His feet, 
And all the silver olive leaves 
Soothed Him with whis low and sweet ; 
The soft winds murmured a glad psalm 
The blue heavens gave Him rest and calm. 


It was the joyous summer time, 
And 's fair world, in love with Him, 
Received Him into sheltering arms 
Andall — long no star dim, 
No harsh fell, no cold w blew, 
But Nature’s heart was warm and true. 


And ali that passed on Olivet 

Between the Father and the Son 
Is kept a secret even yet! 
Only we know God’s wil! was done, 
And Ghrist, refreshed and strong, again 
Sought His beloved world of men. 


Some of His grace seems lingering yet 
— Fs height. 


Upon the grven and tree-crow 
Ah! ha ill, that so might serve 
The Christ, upon that strenuous night. 


Precious and reverenced, even yet, 
For His sake art thou, Olivet! 


—MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian World. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


There is no day so dark 
But through the murk some ray of hope may 


Some blessed touch from heaven that we might 


If we but chose to mark, 
. — Celia Thazter. 
* . 

Ohrist’s invitation to the weary and heavy 
laden is a call to begin life over again pane 
new principle. ‘Watch My way of doing 
things,”’ He says; “ follow Me; take life as 
I take it; be meek and lowly — and you will 
find rest.”’ — Henry Drummond. 


hit * 


God by His life poured into men is cleans- 
ing and purifying them. He is the stream 
that flows from the mountain-side through 
the sewers of life and flushes them out and 
cleanses them and takes them away. He is 
the grect olty ant carry off ito, Gith and 
the carry 0 an 
sweep out * utterly obliterate it. We are 
cleansed, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but by the —— 
love and hope and lite of an immortal ani 
eternal God flowing into us h the 
power of Jesus Christ. — Lyman A , D.D. 

pe 2° oe 

The es bel Hinge ane 22 
however gently or ely struck, w 
the cannot be so touched as 
not to ajangle. There is the 
same difference in people. From some you 
learn to expect always a snarl, or a whine 
or a groan, while others give forth words of 
cheerfulnessiand Joy. When the grace of God 

mind an 


possesses heart, you will nd 
with a sweet spirit to every touch kind or 
unkind, rude or loving. You will be a voice 
for God, in whatever place or com ou 
are thrown, a witness for charity, and kind- 
ness, and truth. ‘‘ When a man lives with 
God,” says Emerson, ‘‘ his voice shall be as 
sweet as murmur of the brook and the 
rustle of the corn.’”’ Be a sweet-toned bell. 
— Oumberland Presbyterian, 


* . 
Lord, teach us how to — 
—— — 
So ro 80 mes, 80 dim an 
Bo steep and dim where fall the shadows deep, " 


teep 
With perils —— when darkl fogs obscure: 
Or will-o-w deadly — *7 


When the cloudless splendor of the noon, 
Or blackness robs the sky of guiding moon, 
Then teach us pray — 
And lead us into day. 
Teach us for what to pray — 


Lord, do not let us stray 
tint dss; ‘to know that pabnand griet exsold 
Not ; to Ww an 
A blessing and a peace stead fast and sweet. 
Make blind eyes _— give strength to stumbling 


Within the ashes of a dead self lies 

A nobler self. To Thee our dead past cries. 
Teach us for what to pray — 
To rise above our clay. 


— Nowa R, ALLEN, in N. Y. Observer. 


My friends who go hence in a few hours, 
here then is the new university. Its requir- 
mente of admission are in this Book, in the 
Sermon on * eae. —* —* 
studies are omes 0} 
along the highways and hedges of ahaa starving 
pees Bree women. Its major is usefulness. 
It for no minor. Its maximum 
“Well done, thou and faithful.” It 
has no minimum. Such is the life upon 
which you have entered. You are leaving 
a university where you have met the condi- 
tions of a four-years’ course of study and 
vigorous mental discipline. You are only 

culating in that life uni in 


matri 

which are to be only freshmen 80 

as you livé. Itisaforever that is before 
you. Your manifest. You 
must take the fact 
you go on forever, that your life 














or "hy Seon tanto k f 
o 
car into 
fooare. 6 mind and achievement. 
You must move up not as & pas- 
cenger of, ime, lost in actual soul growth 
forever. pon gen amt oll allure oall 
man, the. author ay te orator, 
of character, , oe orm useful- 
ness. You go out of these halls of learning 
to be like Hi This world, needs nothing 
—*8** as it needs men and women 
like ou can be *— 
the juest, ‘taoch thames fol. 
an useful- 

— OnANCELIOR J. R. Day's 
Baccalaureate. 

THE HOME MISSION. 


Myra Goodwin Piantz, 


66 AVEN’T we girls accomplished a 

: great deal? We have endowed a 
hospital bed, taught in a Mission school 
and in the Girl’s Industrial School, besides 
helping in the church bazar and everything 
else. I’m eager, Clara, to hear what great 
things your Ten are doing? ”’ 

Olara Redding laughed as she answered 
her enthusiastic cousin, ‘‘ We have become 
simply the ‘Home Ten.’ ”’ 

‘“ What? Have yougiven up your orphan 
in India and your charity work?’ asked 
Ethel in surprise. 

“Not exactly. We support our orphan 
by sacrifice money, and do what we can in 
church enterprises if it does not interrupt 
our first plan, but we have pledged to give 
a year to our own homes.” 

“How funny!” said Ethel. “I am sure 
you all had good enough homes to begin 
with.’’ 

“The plan was suggested by the sad ex- 
perience that Katy Adams had. Her mother 
fell dead one day, and the doctor said it was 
heart failure brought on by overwork, 
They had servants, but the great house and 
the endless visitors and the children made 
a great deal for Mrs, Adams to see to, and 
she had no help from Katy. She made her 
mother extra work by her free hospitality. 
Katy had parlor entertainments and din- 
ners for her mission boys, and brought poor 
people there for a visit, and we girls made 
it a place in which to stay all night because 
it was near the church; and Katy put in 
every minute on her painting that she could 
spare from her charity and church work; 
but now she is heart-broken to think she did 
not notice how frail her mother was. I 
thought so much about it that I had a 
dream one night. I thought I was in a 
beautiful palace full of lovely women. 
Some were resting, others singing or talk- 
ing with friends. I asked some one who 
was serving them what it all meant, and 
the answer was, ‘This is the paradise for 
worn-out mothers. Here they soon forget 
what they have borne for ungrateful 
daughters, See, there comes a lovely 
woman who was overworked and neglected 
before.’ I turned and saw my own mother, 
and I began to cry so hard that it awoke 
me. The next morning I was up in time to 
find that my mother always had an hour 
less of sleep than myself, to say nothing of 
being up and down with the children, I at 
once took Stella at night, bottle and all, and 
in a month mamma was a new creature. 
Katy filled her mother’s place so well we 
called her the Home King’s Daughter, and 
finally all the girls joined us. And the 
year’s work has been successful,’ Olara 
continued with shining eyes. ‘Minnie 
Hart has completely won her reckless 
brother to a good life by simply making 
home attractive. Bettine Haven was hav- 
ing a hard time with her young stepmother, 
but they are like sisters now that they are 
trying to make a happy home for the chil- 
dren and Bettine’s father. Nellie Carson 
lives with her grandmother, and has made 
the old lady a different person since she be- 
gan to care for her instead of leaving her to 
the servants. One of the girls went to her 
father’s office to save him a clerk, and has 
become invaluable there. One young lady, 
who was the richest of us all, has gone into 
her father’s kitchen because he has lost a 
great deal, and Mabel seems to have no 
other way to earn money. One of my spe- 
cial friends has taken up’ kindergarten 
work, and is teaching her three little sisters 
at home.” 

“Tt is a very unromantic thing, teaching 
your own sisters, making bread and pies in 
the kitchen, or walking the floor at night 
with a restless baby. [ believe'it is easier 
to teach children in the Industrial School, 
or sell things at a gay carnival,” said Ethel, 


honestly. 
Yes, but the King’s iter wants to 


do all she can for the Mastef,” waa the sot 
reply. “Every happy home ia a Bit of par. 
| adise in this world, my,m 


———— 


Just then the supper 





went down ina thoughtful frame of mind. 
She had graduated the summer before, and 
had enjoyed some months of travel abroad 
with a wealthy aunt, While at school she 
had become a Ohristian and an enthusiastic 
King’s Daughter, She had been glad to get 
home to carry out some plans of work in 
her own church and neighborhood. She 
was sought after ina social way, and was 
beginning to realize that much of her time 
and strength was given simply to having a 
good time, so she had resolutely refused 
several tempting literary and musical so- 
cieties and many invitations that she might 
work in a society of King’s Daughters that 
was a power for good in that part of the 
city. She was soon engaged every evening 
with charity fairs, temperance 
Y. M. O. A. sup missionary concerts, 
and other good objects, while all her avail- 
able time duriug the day was given to work 
among the poor in connection with the 
Mission and Industrial School in which she 
had become interested. Half of the time 
she was too tired to get up for breakfast, 
but then there was always a girl in the 
kitchen and sometimes one for upstairs 
work. It was true that her mother often 
seemed worried over the question of help, 
but the daughter had too many things on 
her mind to give it any thought. This even- 
ing she noticed, with some mortification, 
that what might have been a tempting sup- 
per was poorly prepared and badly served, 
and that her father pushed back his plate 
with a disappointed air. Fred and John 
were more unruly than usual and went so 
far as to throw balls of bread at each other, 
and little Lucy soon found an excuse to cry. 
Mr. Northup hurried through in silence and 
then excused himself as he had to attend a 
meeting down town. Mrs. Northup had a 
bad headache, which accounted for Mollie’s 
getting what she saw fit for that meal, and 
the scene at the table was very different 
from what Olara was accustomed to at 
home. Ethel forgot her mortification over 
the visitor’s first supper when she noticed 
how pale her mother was as they entered 
the parlor. 

“O mamma, do go right to bed! You 
have one of those dreadful sick headaches. 
I'll have five or ten minutes to bathe your 


- head in hot water,’’ said Ethel. 


“That would cure my head, no doubt, my 
dear, but it is impossible for me to go to 
bed now. Our new girl is very anxious to 
learn, but she knows nothing about making 
bread, and I must show her.’’ 

“If you would only get competent help,” 
interrupted Ethel. 

“She is strong, and cleans and washes 
nicely, and is willing to do the work alone 
after she learns to cook our way. She costs 
less than the girl we had who stole many 
things of value. Mollie is such a worthy 
girl it is my duty to teach her to cook — 
that is part of my charity work, daughter; 
and besides, we must make expenses as 
light as possible for papa. We could buy 
bread this time, but I have to stay up any 
way, for I promised Fred I would help him 
in his composition that he has put off until 
the last moment, and John cannot master 
his examples in fractions without a little 
help. The boys are really trying at school, 
and must not fall behind: Then Lucy did 
not get her nap this afternoon, and it would 
be hard for Mollie to put her to bed.” 

“¥ am so sorry I have to go atonce. I 
cannot go alone, so, Olara, you need not 
offer to stay. I think the bread might go, 
and Mollie put Lucy to bed even if the child 
did make a fuss, and that the boys would 
better fail tomorrow than have our dear 
mother sit up and half kill herself when she 
is sick. If my engagement was anything in 
which I could be spared I would not leave 
you, but you know, mamma, that if I failed 
it would spoil the program and cheat those 
who have bought tickets; ” but Ethel 
looked. with real anxiety at her mother’s 
white face. 

“Of course you must go, dear. Hurry, 
or the carriage will come before you are 
dressed. No, Olara, you need not offer to 
stay, for I want to hear how my girl recited 
her new selection,” said Mrs. Northup; and 
the girls saw there was nothing to do but 
to prepare for the entertainment. 

“Tam sure I use my talent for entertain. 
ing people only where it will do good, and I 
could not foresee that mamma would have 
one of her sick turns tonight,” Ethel said, 
with a sober face, as she pinned some roses 
on her concert dress. 

“No, Ethel, but perhaps we girls who 
have frail mothers, or young brothers and 
sisters at home, ought to at least divide our 
evenings, and let others who have fewer 
home duties do more of this kind of work. 
But you cannot help it now, and if you will 
not let me stay here, we must forget the 





present mistake and have as good a time as 
possible, but try and do differently in the 
future,’” was the answer, in such a cheery 
tone that Ethel went to the concert her 
usual radiant self. 

It was quite a triumph for the young girl, 
for she was the star of the evening, and 
looked so sweet and spoke in such a natural 
way that her readings captivated every 
one. The audience was large, and Ethel 
was very happy in the fact that money 
enough had been gathered in to buy a new 
organ for the Mission to replace the wheezy 
old melodeon, and that it all came about 
through her efforts. After the entertain- 
ment she had another pleasure. Dr. Bar- 
low came forward and told her that he had 
enjoyed her readings, though he usually 
considered elocutionary efforts tiresome, 
and that he was very grateful for this sub- 
stantial help for the Mission. This young 
doctor was fast rising to prominence, owing 
to some new investigations he had been 
making. He was from a fine old family and 
very literary in his tastes, but he was too 
busy to go into society, giving what time he 
could to the Water Street Mission and the 
poor in that neighborhood. Ethel was 
not the only young lady who thought he 
would be a pleasant friend, so that she felt 
that his notice, and even his attendance 
this evening, were very flattering. 

All her thoughts of triumph vanished, 
however, when she returned and found her 
mother sewing by the student lamp in the 
back parlor, 

** Oh, mamma, you will be sick tomorrow,” 
she said, reproachfully, while Olara took 
the garment out of the tired hands and be- 
gan sewing without a word. 

“Twas late getting Lucy tosleep. You 
know she is not herself; she has been so 
nervous since the fever, we must humor 
her, Then it has been so long since I was in 
school, and my head ached so hard, that I 
was very slow in helping the boys. Just as 
I supposed every one was settled, papa came 
in with this rent in his overcoat; he thought 
he could not wait for me to fix it in the 
morning, and had nothing else as warm to 
wear.” 

“And such close work with your weak 
eyes; Ishould think ” — here Ethel stopped, 
for she meant to say that her father might 
have been more thoughtful; but she re- 
membered she was not given to thinking 
much about her. mother’s health. 

Ethel was in the habit of lying until after 
breakfast when she had taken part in a con- 
cert the evening before, but this morning 
she was up soon after Mollie was heard 
downstairs. 

I’m going to tryjyour home mission work 
today,” she said, as Olara looked at her in 
surprise, knowing her weakness for a morn- 
ing nap. ‘ Where will I begin?” 

“The best way to make a family happy is 
to start every one in a good humor in the 
morning. Suppose you let your mother 
sleep off the effects of her headache,” was 
the answer. 

“Papa thinks nothing begins until 
mamma is up, so has probably aroused her;”’ 
but Ethel slipped over to her mother’s door, 
and after a while returned with a smile, 
bringing Lucy with her. 

“Lucy says that cousin Olara may help 
her dress, and I’ve gotten papa down with- 
out waking mamma, and now if I can man- 
age the boys.”’ 

“Tell them if they can get down without 
waking their mamma, I will give them a 
candy pull after school, and they can bring 
in some of the boys—that is, if your 
mother will not care,”’ suggested Olara. 

“No, indeed, she often wishes I had time 
to do something to bring the boys in after 
school; ”’ and Ethel went to their room and 
was successful in her plans for a quiet house, 
owing to the bribe offered by Clara. 

Ethel had time to give the finishing 
touches to the breakfast, to see that some 
fruit was on the table, and that her father 
had toast and the boys syrup for their 
cakes. After breakfast she got the Bible 
and quieted the children, and her father 
was much gratified to have family worship 
without waiting for any one or having to 
stop to reprove the boys and coax Lucy. 

“Is mamma sick?” asked Mr. Northup, 

, when the girls began to help 
him off. “It isn’t like her to stay in bed.” 

“It’s more like your lazy daughter,” re 
plied Ethel. “Papa,I believe mamma is 
failing, and we must take care of her be- 
fore she breaks down.”’ 

“Tl send up the doctor,’’ said Mr. North- 
up, quickly. 

“No, papa, let her rest this morning. 
Suppose you take what the doctor would 
charge for a visit, and give her a little ride 
this afternoon, she gets so little fresh ait. 

The busy man had not asked his wife to 
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ride with him for years, and went away 
with a new thought in his mind. Ethel 
wondered if her mother took as many steps’ 
every morning as she did that one before 
she knew what had to be ordered down town, 
and found the pair of shoes ‘that had to be 
changed, and the button that had pulled off 
the overcoat, and some letters that had 
fallen out of the pocket. 

By the time Ethel was through with her 
father’s departure, the boys were in an old- 
fashioned quarrel, settling things by a fist 
argument. 

“ For shame! ”’ she cried. “‘ Fred, you are 
too big a boy to strike a little one, even if 
he did kick you.” 

John was so insulted at being called ‘ lit- 
tle” that he let go his hold, and Clara came 
to the rescue with a story that made both 
boys smile and make up, and Ethel decided 
that what other things she might know, 
how to manage boys was not one of them. 

, She hurried with their lunch and helped 
find mittens and books, and was thankful 
when the front door slammed behind her 
brothers. 

“T can do something with my mission 
boys, but not a thing with my brothers. 
When mamma is out of sight they are simply 
dreadful,” she said, with tears in her eyes. 

“T think itis because they have seen so 
little of you, and like to tease you. They 
are certainly bright, handsome fellows, and, 
Ethel, you must win them if you do noth- 
ing else,”’ was Olara’s answer. 

Ethel turned away just in time to see Lucy 
beginning to cut off her long curls with a 
sharp pair of scissors. Ethel was so vexed 
that she shook the little thing as she saved 
the hair, and regretted it, as the crying that 
followed awoke the mother, to say nothing 
of Clara’s surprised look at this action of 
the elder sister. 

“QOlara, I’m out of patience with our 
spoiled baby, even if she is sick; ” and then 
she took the poor little girl in her arms and 
kissed away her tears. 

“T feel so rested,” said Mrs. Northup, 
with a sweet smile, as she came in a few 
moments later. Olara had been talking 
with Lucy while Ethel had prepared some 
fresh coffee and warmed up her mother’s 
breakfast. The grateful look more than 
repaid the daughter, and Ethel’s heart 
smote her when she remembered how un- 
usual it was for her to think of her mother’s 
comfort. The girls decided to have a quiet 
home day, and give up the trip down town 
to see an art loan and then go to an after- 
noon musical. Ethel could sew nicely, so 
she finished a dress her mother had begun 
for Lucy, while Olara took the towering 
mending basket and reduced the mountain 
toa plain. While the girls worked in Ethel’s 
pretty room they talked as only girls can 
who had once been room-mates at school 
and had been separated for some months. 
Clara told of her little home plans and how 
successful they had been. 

“Belle was once as fretful as little Lucy, 
but she has become as sweet as sunshine 
now she sees I love her.’’ 

“ But those dear, dreadful boys! ”’ sighed 
Ethel. “Where will I begin?” 

“Suppose you try to become interested 
in what interests them. Today we will en- 
tertain them and their friends with our 
candy, and tomorrow accept their offer to 
coast on their bob sled,’’ suggested Olara. 

“T will, though it will be like going to my 
—_ to get on that crazy thing,” said 

el. 


“Remember, too, that you will need God’s 
help, and will get it if you ask in faith,” said 
her cousin. 

It seemed a very happy day to Ethel as 
she thought it over that evening, for her 
mother had returned from her ride looking 
five years younger. _ 

“Think of it, girls! Papa stopped at a 
sreenhouse and got me a pot of flowers, 
dear little daisies, as he used to do twenty- 
five years ago,” she said, with a smile. 

The boys were very nice at the supper 
table and grateful when the girls helped 
them a little with their lessons, and Lucy 
Went to bed as happy as possible. 

Every one mourned when cousin Olara 
Went home. ‘ She’s the sweetest girl Lever 
saw,” Ethel heard Fred say to John after 

had gone. 

“Yes, when I marry I will hunt a girl just 

cousin Clara. She ain’t forever at a 
fellow, but she made me want to be good to 
Please her.” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “But I’m be- 
sinning to think Eth is pretty nice too. She 
helps us and don’t scold any more, and I’m 
Boing to try and please her, too.” 

The sister determined that her boys should 

she was the sweetest girl in the world 
*ome day, and felt quite encouraged over 
John’s remark 


“Aren't you going to that great Odd’ 





Fellow’s gathering tonight, papa?” Bthel 
asked her father one evening soon after her 
cousin’s departure. ’ 

“No, my daughter,” he replied. “ Ihave 
been an odd fellow long enough. I find 
that T have left the governing and enter- 

of my family to your mother long 

, and now you are giving up outside 
fen dh Hage better and happier, 
you have taught me my duty too.” 

The hardest thing was yet to come. Ethel 
found she must give up her mission class 
because it was not a success unless she put 
more time into it than she felt she could 
take from home. There was a reason that 
made it especially hard to relinquish this 
work to the young lady who was willing to 
assumeit. The superintendent was Dr. 
Barlow. “ I will never see him again, for 
he does not call on young ladies,” she 
thought; “andifwe met this way, per- 
haps” — but Ethel would not admit even to 
herself what might happen ifshe could meet 
the noble-looking young doctor at the Mis- 
sion and be his most efficient helper. This 
King’s Daughter felt that her mission at the 
present was to make her own home what it 
should be, so she resolutely put everything 
else aside. 

“Dr. Barlow,” she said, the next Sunday 
afternoon, “I have to give up my mission 
work, but I will find an excellent teacher if 
you are willing.” 

‘IT am not,” he replied, promptly, “for I 
never saw any one manage boys better in 
my life.” 

“You would not say that if you saw my 
poor success with my own brothers,” she 
replied, with a blush. ‘And that is just 
the reason why I have decided to give up all 
outside work for atime. I have enjoyed 
the work, and perhaps the praise, but I see 
I have neglected my own home, and espe~- 
cially my mother, and for the present, at 
least, I must stay at home and help make 
my own brothers what they should be.” 

‘* Very well,” said the doctor, in such a 
queer tone that Ethel thought she hed lost 
what appreciation she had won from him; 
but she did not stop to even look at him, for 
she was in a hurry to give some promised 
Bible stories to the children at home. She 
determined to think no more of the Mission 
superintendent, but was not very success- 
ful, for before the week was over he called 
to get an address he wanted. 

All this was some months ago, and Ethel 
has won her eldest brother to her King and 
made both boys very different in behavior. 
The little sister had lost her fretfulness, and 
the mother her weary look, and yet other 
workers have been found to take the place 
of this home daughter in outside activities. 
Miss Prim, who lives across the street, says 
the Northups must be a very sickly family, 
for there is a doctor’s buggy there so much. 
Ethel has found that she did not lose any of 
her heart’s desires by doing her duty and by 
taking first the work nearest her hand. 

Detroit, Mich. 








THE DEAD WIFE. 


HE hour set for the funeral had come. The 
hearse with its black plumes stood at the 
farmhouse door. It seemed a strange and for- 
eign thing among the bright-colored hollyhocks, 
the commonplace sunshine, the lowing of cows 
in the barn-yard, and the chickens that moved 
about upon the- green lawn before the house. 
The Jersey wagons of the neighboring farmers 
filled the road, for the Garretts were much 


Mrs. Garrett, who had just died, was a “ home 
body ” and saw but little of her neighbors, but 
her husband had grown rich by great industry 
and close saving, and had pushed his children on 
in the world. 

John, his only son, had been to college and the 
girls to a boarding-school, and they were so im- 
proved that they seemed to belong to quite 
another class from their mother. 

They had stood with their father at the coffin, 
to look for the last time at the woman who lay 
there. 

“ Your mother was a pretty woman when she 
was young,” the farmer had said. It had start- 
led him to see how thin and withered her face 
was under the white hair. 

“Barah’s only fifty,” he continued, “She 
hadn’t ought to look so old,” he said. He had 
not thought of her looks when she was alive. 

There was a certain sullen resentment under 
his grief that she was dead. How was he to do 
without her? She was a master hand at cook- 
ing and butter-making and jaundry work and 
sewing. He had never thought to ask her if she 
needed help. She had never complained, and to 
complete her work she had risen at four and 
had gone to bed late at night. Things always 
ran smoothly. She never spoke of being ill. It 
stunned him when she took this cold and sank 
under it in two days. The doctor said that all 
her strength wasgone. ‘Sarah had the strength 
of ten women,” the husband said. “ Where had 
it gone?” 


He was amazed and indignant. Was this the 





justice of God, to take away a woman so useful 
in the world ? It was not just! 


Pa 


them! They did not, it is true, feel well 
acquainted with her since they grew up, But 
pees ay i ss merino gown 
of her li 
bad x 558* “she Shoo meee 
° 
Jack Rial Me Ni Ral — — 
see how tired and worn his looked. ie 
had for a year or two of her fora 
week to New York. She had never seen a great 
city. But be ab nod some He 
j sero — now Ay a 
colige, ie inbed he hed contrived toa ie 
iw 
and unselfish she been, and Low’ dene to 
“Why she be taken from us ?”’ the old 
man it . “Itisoruel. Why has 
God done this thing?” 








Health Notes. 


The Suppression of Consumption. 

HE Massachusetts State Board of Health 
has just issued a circular which it is hoped 

will aid in the suppression of consumption. It 
places the annual deaths in the State from it at 
nearly six thousand. The sensation that would 
be caused by the announcement that so large a 
number of persons had perished last year of 
typhoid, or of smallpox, can be imagined; but 
as the world has long looked upon this disease 
as among the inevitable “ills that flesh is heir 
to,” and asthe victims go, here one, and there 
another, it is borne with a calmness that proba- 
bly, at the end of the next fifty years, will be re- 
garded as criminal apathy on the part of the ex- 
tant generation and ite predecessors. The cir- 
cular dalls attention to the various contributing 
causes. Chief and first of these is defective ven- 
tilation. Next comes dampness of soil on 
which the house stands,and dampness of the 
immediate neighborhood; of course basement 
living or sleeping rooms have a similar effect. 
Overcrowding is the next factor, and observa- 
tions and statistics now covering a period of 
twenty years show that the deaths in densely 
settled districts from consumption, as compared 
with the sparsely settled, stand in the ratio of 
1,000 in the former to 727 in the latter. Dust in 
the air of rooms, factories and workshops is a 
predisposing circumstance, so that people whose 
work exposes them to the inhalation of irritating 
particles have their lungs in a state of deplora- 
ble readiness to be attacked by the tiny tuber- 
cle bacillus, when it gets a chance at them. In 
England fishermen, who, of all classes, are least 
exposed to dust, are found most exempt from 
consumption. Insufficient and badly chosen 
food helps along the evil work, for if the food 
does not assimilate the blood is badly made up, 
and it is demonstrated that the best defence 
against the onset of any evil-minded bacillus is 
sound, healthy blood. Intemperance in the use 
of alcoholic stimulants has been shown to act in 
the same direction, while undue strain, either 
physical or mental, contributes to the same end. 

Now, since England has reduced the numbers 
who die of tuberculosis nearly one-half, in 
twenty years, by gathering the sick into special 
hospitals, and thus taking away the source of 
infection from the well, we look to see a general 
movement in this direction in this country. 
Already steps have been taken by some of the 
most influential physicians and philanthro- 
pists of New York city to establish a hospital 
for incurable consumptives — when the poor in- 
valid has reached that most desperate pass — 
and also to give a “ fighting chance for life” to 
those not quite at that point. The ever vigilant 
city Board of Health has taken steps to learn 
the “name, last address, sex,age and occupa- 
tion of everybody suffering from tuberculosis, 
so that steps can be taken for the inspection, 
renovation and disinfection of premises pre- 
viously or now occupied by persons suffering 
from consumption.” Besides this, there are to 
be printed and distributed 15,000 copies of “ In- 
struction to Consumptives,” in English, Ger- 
man, Italian and Hebrew. 

The Massachusetts Board has prepared a leaf- 
let which will be made a model by local health 
boards, which contains the essentials of care, 
in such a concise form that we make no apology 
for reproducing it, They say the specific virus 
or poison of the disease consists of a minute 
germ, the “ bacillus of tubercle,” which exists 
in the tissues and expectoration of the sick, 
and which may in various ways enter the bodies 
of the well and reproduce the disease in them. 
Then follows the leaflet : — 

its — — is the most destructive disease 

ni: D 


ot New d, the number of ns 
cee teen ‘this cause in — — 





amounting to nearly six thousand. 

“The d is infectious,and can be com- 
chief existe in he — — the 
c. 
sick, and is 
8 lit need be feared. 

* ives — be ——— not to 
8 street 
and rallway cars and other vehicles, nor in the 
streets, pleoes of 
made : purpose, containing water, or a 
saturated solution of carbolic acid (one part of 
carbolic acid crystals to about fifteen parts of 
water). — neg ny be 


to become ay 

If you have the care of a consumptive study 
this, and follow its directions, so as to keep the 
cirele of misery as small as possible. — Inde- 
pendent 


Pittle Folks, 
SUGAR-PLUM TOWN. 
Oh, -Plum Town is a wonderful place! 
oe of Raty ite Seed are ——— 
vomont on every 8 
Is with Caramels neatly * 
You enter the town by Cream-Soda Lake, 
Ona made of Chocolate- Bloc 
And the Monte-Onenes Street, from the " 
leads you st ht 
To the Baiace on Peppermint Rock. 


Tis a beautiful palace, with Marsh- Mallow walls, 
d columns of Lemon and Rose, 
And a garden of Crystallized Cherries and Pears 
Where a fountain of Lemonade flows. 


There’s a Chocolate Guard with a Licorice Stick, 
But * poor little fellow can’t fight; 
Levee STD Sugar Kitten that can’t even 
And a Doggie that really can’t bite. 
But a Toll-Keeper stands at the bridge, and he 
aays 
“ You will please hand me over my due 
‘ore you can enter; then you may commence 
At the bridge and just eat your way through! "’ 
— CLAUDIA THARIN, in Youth's Companion. 














TOM’S IDEA. 
¢¢T PLOUGHED up the Pike Meadow this 
morning, and I want you to pick out 
the stones this afternoon, Tom,” said Mr. 
Green to his son at the dinner table one day. 

Tom said nothing, but he looked his dis- 
may, and forgot to eat the piece of turnip 
which he held balanced on the end of his 
three-tined fork. 

“Throw them over on the west side of 
the lot, then they will be out of the way,” 
continued his father, as he put on his hat to 
go back to his work. 

* Yes, sir,’’ said Tom. 

The door shut, and Tom aned. “I was 
going over to Sam’s to © that boat this 
afternoon,” he explained to his ampemene 
mother. ‘I thought that meadow wasn’t 
going tobe — till next week.’’ 

“ ou go right about it, perhaps you 
can through in time to go to Sam's,” ad- 
v his mother, 

It will take the whole afternoon to do it 
all alone, and I shan’t get through before 
dark,’’ said Tom, dismally. 

Mrs. Green said nothing more, and began 
to wash the dishes. 

Tom wandered out to the hen yard with 
his hands in his pockets. He stood watch- 
ing an old biddy call her chicks about her, 
when suddenly a bright idea struck him. 
‘* ve got it!’’ he cried, Gving eos a war- 
whoop that the hen and her chickens scat- 
tered in eleven directions. He turned on his 
heel and rushed into the house very differ- 
ently from the way he had gone out a few 
minutes before. . 

“I’m going over to Sam’s,”’ he said to his 
mother. 

She looked at him, and saw a roguish 
twinkle in his brown eyes. 

“* Well,” she said, “ only, Tom, don’t fail 
to have your work done by night.” 

“No, ma’am,’” trying to look sober, 
though he smiled in spite of himself. An 
hour later he came into the dining-room 
where she was sewing, and tilted himself on 
her rocker while he coaxed: — 

** Say, mother, can’t I have afew of the 
fellows to oy and won’t you make 
some hot biscuits ? Father's going to the 
village, and won’t get home till seven 
o’clock, 80 he won’t care.”’ 

“ T guess so,”’ she answered. ‘ I was go- 
ing to make biscuits anyway, and I can 
make a few extra just as well.” 

She did not ask him why he wanted the 
boys to supper, but she knew he was work- 
ing out some bright idea of his own and, 
motherlike, was ready to help, while she 
watched him curiously. Soon after she 
heard him sawing in the wood-shed, then 
he came in to ask for some red paint. 

The boy came at four —— to 
Tom’s invitation. There were four of them 
besides Tom. 

Mrs. Green looked out of the kitchen 
window, and saw Tom taking them towards 
Pike Meadow. Over on the west side of 
the meadow she could see some bright ob- 
ject standing on the stone wall, but she 
could not tell what it was. Then she saw 
the boys stoop and fill their pockets with 
stones. Then they formed in a line, and 
took turns throwing the stones at the ob- 
ject on the other side. They kept their 
shot flying, little by little moving nearer 
their t. Meanwhile, she baked her 
delicious biscuits, and laughed to herself. 

At six o’clock the five young slingers 
came trooping into supper, hot and han- 


OX rat was a fine t, Tom,” said one 


of the boys. ‘ Where did you get it?” 
“Made it,” said Tom, promptly. “ Had 
some paint left over from the you 
know. 
While they were eating, Mr. Green came 
home unexpectedly. He spoke kindly to 
all, to Tom, he said, 


then, turning 
“Did you pick the stones out of the meadow 


« —*— sir, we Rap said Tom, Pane: 
while the other through 
for the first —— — 2* 





Young People. 
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Editorial. 


A GOOD OREED. 


REEDS have their uses and abuses. 
Harm is done when the mind is fet- 
tered by them in its search after truth, and 
when healthful theological progress is im- 
peded. Good is done when needful barriers 
are erected us error, and 
solid platforms are built on which can 
stand those who have united for furthering 
the interests of humanity. Oreeds should 
be short and simple, promoting unity in 
essentials, but affording full liberty in 
things less important. What is the matter 
with one like the following? ‘‘ The world is 
growing better; I can do something to 
hasten that growth ; I will do all I can.” 
That has to us avery healthful, invigorating 
sound. It stirs to action, and makes action 
hopeful, Let us every one take hold to 
bring in the brighter days. 











THAT TERRIBLE TONGUE. 


N many a congregation the good done 
by the preacher is fully neutralized 
by the mischief that a few ever-wagging 
tongues accomplish. Why will they do it? 
Chiefly, perhaps, from lack of thought. A 
little thing apparently. But to it are due 
what heart-burnings and heart-breakings, 
friendships destroyed, whole communities 
embroiled ! ‘Speak not evil one of another, 
brethren,” is a text that should be framed 
in very large letters on the wall of every 
church, To say anything that will be likely 
to work to the harm of another, or prejudice 
his fellow against him, or create a bad im- 
pression concerning him, when there is no 
absolute need and duty of so speaking, is a 
sin. It should thus be treated, Far better 
be silent than be a retailer of idle stories 
and unkind remarks. Indeed, if the right 
eye is to be plucked out and the right hand 
cut off because of their causing to stumble, 
with even greater fitness might this severe 
sentence issue against the terrible tongue 
which slays ite millions. But if all tongues 
were plucked out which have grievously 
offended, society would come to a stand- 
still. 





JOY SUBLIME. 


¢4TTVHEY who look upon God’s face do 

not feel His hand.” This strikes a 
high note. It might be said of it, perhaps, 
as was said of another lofty sentiment 
uttered by the great Teacher: ‘‘ All men 
cannot receive this saying, but they to 
whom it is given. He that is able to re- 
ceive it, let him receive it.” Most people 
find it about as much as they can compass 
to endure with meekness and patienge the 
chastisements. of God. A few mature, 
faithful Christians find themselves by 
divine grace able to rejoice in chastise- 
ment. But are there any who ‘do not in 
their prayer recall that they are chastised 
atall?”? The sentiment is ascribed to an 
Arab woman, who was asked, in her last 
illness, how she could bear such great 
suffering. Whether Arab or American, 
Mussulman or Obhristian, he or she who 
can hold this height of devout absorption in 
the will and love of God, who can be thus 
sublimely indifferent to physical and tem- 
poral things, has achieved the greatest 
victory of life and lives in heaven while 
still on earth. 








THREE SNAGS. 


HOSE who are striving after the high- 
est Christian development need to 
have a cure in three directions — in their 
doctrinal statements, their emotional ex- 
periences, and their practical life. They 
will be tempted to put too much emphasis 
on particular forms of words and phrases of 
speech, to be very strenuous as to just such 
and such expressions, and very persistent 
that certain favorite terms shall receive 
recognition. They will be disposed, per- 
haps, to think that such and such emotions 
are essential, that a particular order of 
feeling must be invariably followed, and 
that if other people’s experience is not 
run in precisely the same mold as their 
own, something is wrong with it. They 
will also be in danger of laying inordinate 
stress on unimportant details of dress or 
other external matters, forgetting that in 
all these things there may be great di- 
versities of operation under the guid- 
ance of the same Holy Spirit. If these 
three snags were more generally avoided 
by those who with the best of intentions 
are striving hard to lead the very best 
kind of a life, their success would be more 
pronounced and they would commend 
tusmselves more widely to the approval 


‘of the judicious, , Godly living i, an. art 


that needs much study. 





“TRY AND SEE.” 
HE world acknowledges one sure and 


Should a man arbitrarily pronounce against 
religion before he has tried it? It would 
scarcely be fair, to say the least, to condemn 
a medicine which some wise physician had 
prescribed, before taking a single spoonful 
of it. Yet this is just what thousands of 
men and women are doing with respect to 
the religion of Jesus Christ. They are 
condemning it without trying it. 

Do you doubt whether the Lord Jesus 
Ohrist can take away your feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with life, your uneasiness, discon- 
tent and dread of the future, and make your 
spirit as calm and peaceful as a mountain 
lake under the stars of these summer 
nights? 

Try and see! 

Do you question whether consecration 
can make you any stronger, purer, more 
faithful, more helpful than you are now ? 

Try and see! 

Are you skeptical about the genuineness 
of religious experience? Do you think 
that its manifestations are all a sham, and 
that all Christians are humbugs? There is 
only one way to find out, Accept Christ 
for your Saviour; get His Spirit into your 
heart; give yourself to Him, and take Him 
for your own; give His divine claim an ex- 
perimental test. 

Try and see! 

Yes, this is the way to find out about re- 
ligion, just as it is the way to find out about 
everything else. Do for Ohrist what you 
would do for your doctor — take what He 
offers for your soul’s welfare. If it does 
not help you, after full, sincere, faithful trial, 
then, for the first time, you may have some 
ground for the adverse decision which you 
have hitherto been making without the 
slightest justice or reason. Let every man 
in common honesty treat God as fairly as 
he would treat his neighbor. Surely this is 
not too much to ask, Don’t form your 
opinions on prejudice or hearsay. Go to 
the bottom of the matter yourself. Here is 
this fountain of living water that the Bible 
talke about. Isit good? Will it do for me 
what Ohrist says it will? How am I to find 
out? Do precisely as you would if you came 
to a spring by the roadside on a hot, thirsty 
day,— ; 

Try and see! 








GROWTH OF NEW ENGLAND LIBRA- 
RIES. 


BOUT a year ago we noticed and stated 
that there was a marked increase of 
hospitals in New England. More recently 
we have been impressed with the increase 
and expansion of libraries. Our impressions 
are confirmed by Prof. W. I. Fletcher, li- 
brarian of Amherst College and president of 
the American Library Association, who 
says: ‘*The movement is now more. rapid 
than ever before,’”’ not merely in New En · 
gland, but in the United States. Its rapid- 
ity is due to three causes— private benefi- 
cence, appropriations by cities and towns, 
and stimulating legislation. In 1893 over 
half a million dollars were given by indi- 
viduals in Massachusetts for the purchase 
of books and the erection of library build- 
ings. Libraries are in process of construc- 
tion now in Northampton, North Attleboro, 
and Uxbridge, due to this species of benefi- 
cence. Nahant is erecting a new building 
for ite public library, and has appropriated 
$48,250 forthe lot and building. In 1890 
Massachusetts passed a law — the first of ite 
kind — creating a commission of five per- 
sons to foster the establishment and growth 
of public libraries throughout the common- 
wealth, The State librarian, 0. B. Tilling- 
hast, is its chairman. The commission has 
aided in establishing sixty free public li- 
braries under this law, and two others will 
soon be added to the list. The forty-four 
towns that still are without free public li- 
braries contain an aggregate population of 
60,929, according to the census of 1890, or 
less than 2% per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, Thirty-six of them have a population 
of less than 2,000, and seventeen of them a 
population of less than 1,000,each. The pace 
of the commission, the operation of the State 
law,and the co-operation of the 





towns, will soon complete the circuit of the 





State with a library in every, or nearly ev- 
ery, town. 
Connecticut likes to regard itself as the 
equal of Massachusetts in all respects, and 
to rank second to her among the New En- 
gland States where it does not or cannot 
rank first; But it is not second as regards 
libraries. That honor is divided between 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts hag 212 free public libraries, New 
Hampshire 42, and Connecticut 23. Massa- 
chusetts has in her libraries 2,760,000 vol- 
umes, Connecticut 200,000, New Hampshire 


175,000. Massachusetts has provided 1,233 


volumes to every thousand of her. popula- 
tion, or more than a book per person, New 
Hampshire 464 volumes, and Connecticut 
269 volumes, Massachusetts has many more 
free public library books than all the rest of 
the New England States combined. She has 
2,760,000 volumes; they have 748,000. She 
has more volumes than there were 
in all the public libraries in the 
land in 1850, for there were only about one 
hundred, of about 5,000 volumes and up- 
ward, aggregating about one million vol- 
umes, Massachusetts has 2% times as many. 
The situation illustrates the fact that good 
causes are susceptible to origination and ad- 
vancement by law. In 1849 New Hampshire 
passed the first law known to history that 
enabled towns to establish and maintain 
libraries by taxation. Massachusetts fol- 
lowed in May, 1851, although in 1848, one 
year earlier than New Hampshire, it had 
passed a similar act, at the request of Mayor 
Quincy and leading citizens, referring simply 
to Boston. The new feature of the New 
Hampshire law was the extension of its pro- 
visions to all the towns in the State. Maine 
passed such a law in 1854, Vermont in 1865, 
whereas Connecticut had no effective li- 
brary law until 1881, and up to date its 
towns show but little tendency to accept 
ite provisions. As already indicated, the 
Massachusetts law has worked to such ad- 
vantage that six-sevenths of its towns now 
have the libraries desired. New Bedford 
was the first city or town to organize a li- 
brary after the law was passed. The first 
steps were taken within six weeks. 
Owing to repeated gifts from gener- 
ous friends, it has acquired a class of books 
better than those usually found in similar 
libraries. It now contains nearly 6,000 vol- 
umes. It has collected much and interest- 
ing material for illustrating local history. 
It is a typical Massachusetts library, in so 
far as it is supported by the city govern- 
ment, absorbed a pre-existing library, has 
been the receiver of many and generous 
gifts of books and money, has accumulated 
the materials for local history, has had effi- 
cient.co-operation with the public schools, 
and is accessible freely to the entire com- 
munity. The Orane Free Library of Quincy 
has lately contracted its own ecope, delib- 
erately referring ite patrons to other libra- 
ries for such books as fall outside its pre- 
scribed field. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut lie side by 
side, likewise Maine and New Hampshire. 
The dual States are contrasts to each other 
in their relative possession of libraries. In 
Maine, notwithstanding her early passage 
of a permissive and stimulative law, there 
are no public libraries worth speaking of 
except in Portland, which has 33,000 vol- 
umes; Bangor, which has 38,000; and Au- 
gusta, which is in its beginnings. The Port- 
land library was organized in 1867, and the 
Bangor library in 1883, The Maine law 
limits the amount of*tax levy for establish- 
ing free libraries to one dollar for each tax- 
able poll to be assessed for the establish- 
ment of a library, and to twenty-five cents 
annually thereafter for its maintenance. Is 
it any wonder that such libraries, so far as 
they are to originate and to be maintained 
by cities and towns, are fewin Maine? Is 
it not strange that in this respect her de- 
parted and migratory children have forgot- 
ten her in their legacies and benefactions ? 


The New Hampshire law has been free from. 


such restrictive and limiting features. Mas- 
sachusetts has dropped them from her law. 
Connecticut retains a restrictive provision, 
and limits the amount of tax levy for estab- 
lishing free libraries to two mills. No won- 
der that the law is inoperative for her own 
advantage. 

Vermont has 100,000 volumes in 15 public 
libraries — an average of 300 volumes to ev- 
ery thousand of population, St. Johnsbury, 
always foremost in good works, established 
its public library in 1871, which now con- 
tains 13,000 volumes; Burlington organized 
three years later, and now has 30,000, or 21; 
times as many as St. Johnsbury. The loca- 
tion of the University of Vermont at Bur- 
ington favors the comparatively rapid 
growth of a library. 

Rhode Island, although the smallest of 





the New England States, has 522 volumes in 
her libraries for every thousand of her pop- 
ulation, 

The following is a brief comparative state- 
ment of the foremost college and university 


libraries in New England: — 
Institution. Founded. 

Harvard......... $6 MBB. sbidce.cceesses 
WOND ine cs tics tosctsens. os§ BRcceeenndepnteces 
Dartmouth. ...........0.++ BIB. occacosecccaces 
Brown........ be csdesocssce . 
Amberst ........+ BBB. 06s cesscorseese 
Wis «060 -seseee concer 1798... ++. 
Boston University....... 1869 

Bowdoin .......00see0+8 1802 OF ............. 





The Harvard library requires over $7,000 
annually for subscriptions to serials and for 
other standing charges, entered against the 
income as liabilities, to be met before one 
dollar can be appropriated for new books. 
For two centuries it was the largest library 
in the land, and is now surpassed only by 
the Boston Public Library and the Congres- 
sional. Yale’s library is rich in Americana 
and Orientalism. The library of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont was recently enriched 
by the linguistic library of Geo. P. Marsh, 
donated by a Vermonter, the late Hon. 
Frederick Billings. 

The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society in Boston has made a specialty of 
local history and genealogy. 

The Massachusetts State library is among 
the largest State libraries in the country, 
and the most general in character, the State 
collections usually consisting principally of 
law books and public documents, 

The Boston Natural History Society and 
the Essex Institute at Salem have accumu- 
lated fine collections of scientific books, 
open to those who can be presumed to make 
good use of them. 

The claim to be the first free public library 
in the country is a divided one, as between 
Peterborough, N. H., and Boston, Mass. 
Peterborough claims to have established its 
library in 1833. There is no claim for Bos- 
ton that by any possibility can be dated 
earlier than 1841. The dedication of the 
new library building in Boston next Sep- 
tember will probably revive the dispute. 

Some co-operative system between libra- 
ries, reducing the number of purchases and 
the cost of administration, will come in the 
near future. The several contiguous libra- 
ries will become like branches of one great 
library, The newest State Socialism pro- 
poses to make the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries obligatory on 
cities and towns, just as the establishment 
of public schools is already compulsory and 
has long been so. 








Above All, Sincerity. 

E are coming to think that for the minis- 
ter of the Gospel the basal as well asthe 
crowning quality is sincerity. Robertson of 
Brighton, in one of his great sermons, charac- 
terized it as reality, but our word is simpler and 
more easily apprehended. Robertson was the best 
illustration of his age of the quality which we 
would so greatly magnify. His outer and inner 
self exactly corresponded. He could neither 
feign, dissimulate nor conceal. Phillips Brooks 
was, and Robert F. Horton is, the best modern 
illustration of the same virtue. Whether we ac- 
cepted or rejected the utterances of the unique 
rector of Trinity Church, we never doubted his 
sincerity. Indeed, this was the spell that bound 

us to him, the charm of his personality. 

Rev. Dr. Horton is in many respects the most 
remarkable spiritual preacher now left to us. 
We heard him some months ago when he 
preached in this city. His sermons made an in- 
delible impression upon us. In London he is 
known as a revivalist, and holds evangelistic 
services with great and increasing power. Our 
interest in him led us to read with unusual zest 
and profit a contribution from his pen in the 
Independent ot June 28, entitled, ‘‘ My First Ser- 
mon.” Some Ta) are particularly im- 
pressive and suggestive. For the benefit of those 
who carry all sorts of sensational themes into 
the pulpit, as if the Bible were antiquated and 
exhausted, we commend the following para- 

“ No one at the beginning perceives that the 
subject matter with which the preacher has to 
deal is endless —that exhaustion may come in 
his poor faculties, so that he will no longer be 
acceptable to his hearers; old modes of thought 
may pass out of fashion; the cumbersome divi- 
sions, the flowery rhetoric, the conventional 
dogmas, may pall on a new generation. But, 
good man, if he is a real preacher, he will never 
find his themes exhausted nor be at a loss for 
matter to deliver.’ 

How refreshing it is to have this metropolites 
preacher open bis heart so unreservedly to his 
readers! He is as frank in his writing as in his 
preaching. Like Paul, he speaks out of his in- 
most soul. And it is unspeakably encouraging 
to find in this man the confirmation of one’s 
own experience; to have another, and one 80 
eminent in spiritual life, pen the very words that 
have so often been upon one’s own lips. How 
different this confession from the utterances of 
the conventional preacher! He says: — 

“ One’s first thought in preaching is to preseb 
to others, to convert them, and to reform 
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world. But as time goes on, the function of re- | 


forming one’s self appears harder than it did; 


finds it necessary to spend most of his time in 

to himself. There is small chance of 
dealing with the faults of others; he finds too 
many of hisown. When he summons even sin- 
ners to repentance, he is startled with the dis- 
covery that he must himself tread afresh the 
valley of humiliation, and, as it were,repentand 
be converted. In his first sermon he is full of 
generous and benignant love, desiring to save 
the poor sinners in the pews, whocluster around 
him in his exalted pulpit. He rings out the 
gracious invitation to them as if he were Christ: 
‘Jt isa faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ’— you, poor sinners, lustful, am- 
bitious, purse-proud, and what not. In his later 
sermons he adds, with trembling, awe-struck 
sincerity, ‘of whom I am chief.’ ” 

How different from the shallow conceit and 
lotty pretensions heard on every side are these 
words of personal humiliation: — 

“ You will come, if you areatrue minister, to 
a meaner opinion of yourself year by year. 
Down, and ever down— from ledge to ledge, 
from one copse of gloom to another — flinging 
aside at each plunge another of your plumes, 
your vestments, your braveries; you will have to 
find the bottom of the valley, where itis no ex- 
travagance to say, ‘I am nothing’—nay, it is 
a relief to believe it, and in thesolitude with God 
to be hidden, not now from the blame and the 
vituperation, but from the praise and the admi- 
ration of men,” 

And whet frank but pungent counsel is this 
to those who contemplate entering the Christian 
ministry: — 

“ My young brother, are you tempted intothis 
ministry by the imagined murmur of applause, 
the thought of listening crowds, the glory of 
starry hosts of the redeemed ascribing their sal- 
vation to you? Are you seduced by the uni- 
form of the priest, the title of Reverend, the 
simpers of sentimental women, the comfort, the 
dignity, the distinction ? Those are the rewards 
of hirelings; anda man who is attracted by 
them will be rejected by the Master. What 
awaits you is a lot much more like St. Paul’s, 
much more like the Master’s own. I will not af- 
fect to say that anything in life seems to me 
more desirable than that via crucis ; but I would 
solemnly warn any man against entering it, if 
he has not understood the nature of the way.” 

Dr. Horton is not considered very orthodox by 
acertain class of traditional theologians, but 
Paul, Wesley and Phillips Brooks —spiritual 
seers as they, too, were — have also been consid- 
ered heterodox. Weare not anxious about the 
theology of any man who has penetrated so 
deeply into the spiritual realm as has Dr. Hor- 
ton. We advise our ministers to read after him, 
especially in his volumes of published sermons. 








“A Martyr of Today.” 

N the Century tor July, under “Topics of 
the Time,” is an unsigned article entitled, 
“A Martyr of Today.” It refers to Robert Ross, 
ot Troy, N. V. who was murdered in March and 
whose murderer was convicted last week and 
sentenced to death. There is reason to think 
that the article was written by a professor in a 

Massachusetts college. It says: — 


“The death of Ross in the discharge of the highest 
duty of citizenship has revealed to the American people 
an example of civic devotion and of self-sacrifice which 
should inspirit decent citizens everywhere, while it 
should startle the indiff into a realization of the 
desp and dang hb of the new gener- 
ation of political spoilamen. Robert Ross was in an em- 
inent sense a martyr to liberty. No man that fell at 
Lexington or Sumter gave his life to his country with 
more willingness or for a better principle. .. . Nothing 
is clearer than that he was the victim of the accursed 
spoils system, which is daily bringing disgrace upon the 
American nation, and is spreading a blight of misgov- 
ernment upon every community over which it holds 
Sway.... The danger of the ascendency of: the erimi- 
nal elemené in politics is a danger to men of all parties, 
and there is hardly a city ef the United States where 
there is not need of a non-partisan body of picked men 
whose duty it shall be to exalt the sanctity of thé now 
degraded suffrage; to agitate for the most perfect elec- 
tion laws, and for more severe penalties for their viola- 
tion; to bring the force of public opinion to bear on the 
selection of registry and election boards; to scan and 
purify the lists of voters; to study the rights of citizens 
at elections, and to defend them at the polls; to become 
familiar with the personnel of the districts in which 
they are to serve as watchers, and to exert the whole 
bower of the law on election day to insure the free 
Casting and faithful counting of the vote. An appropri- 
Ste name for such a body would be ‘ The Robert Ross As- 
*eclation.’ .. . The spoils system is a deadly upas-tree, 
which the nation has long been nourishing; its leaves 
&re dropping upon us as never before; here and there 
We have broken a twig or lopped off a branch; but the 
time has come to root it up entirely. To do this, in 
Ration, State, city and village, is a purpose to which 
every good citizen should devote himself. The death of 

Ross will not have been in vain if it shall lead 
his countrymen to ponder the fundamental principle for 
which he died,” 

Robert Ross was an active and honored young 

Christian, identified with the Presbyterian 
/ Church, the V. M. ©. A., the Andrew and Phili: 
Brotherhood, and the Endeavor Society, His 

is to be written by Rey. James H. 

Ross, of Somerville. The volume — dn ap- 
Preciative tribute to a noble and’ life, and 
will have many pertinent lessons for this hour 


. 














The rapid growth of the missionary spirit in 
may be inferred from the tact that while 
years ago there were only four or five. men 
Preparing for work in the foreign field in een- 4 

Rection wi 
th the Presbyterian Church, now | 





there are twenty-eight. 


Personals. 


—Rev. F. D. Tubbs and family, y of our 
Mexico Mission, sailed last Saturday for 
Ayres, 8. A. 

— Dr. Lake Hitchcock, the Nestor of Rock 
River Conference, is to have a Chicago church 
named for him. ‘ 

~~ Chancellor J. R. Day and family, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., have gone totheir home in Mon- 
mouth, Me., for several weeks. 

— Rev. Dr. H. W. Bolton, pastor of Centenary 
Church, Chicago, is on the high road to entire 
recovery from his recent painful iliness. . 

— Rev. G. W. Carr, of the Northwest Iowa 
Conference, has been elected president of the 
University of the Northwest, Sioux City, lowa, 

—A. C, Ourtis, the oldest practicing lawyer in 
Ohio, who died, Jane 10, at Ashland, was for 
forty years a Methodist and a leading layman. 

— New Orleans University has conferred the 
degree of D. D. on Rev. B. R. Thorndike, pre- 
siding elder of Springfield District, New En- 
gland Conference. 

— Rey. F. C, Haddock, stationed last year at 
Gardiner, Me., but who did not take an ap- 
pointment the present year, is now visiting 
friends in Chicago. 

—The Fitchburg Daily Sentinel of June 29 
contains the full text of the able address deliv- 
ered by Representative A. 8. Roe at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the High School in that city. 

— Rev. Dr. M. J. Cramer, of East Orange, N. J., 
has provided through his will that his library of 
5,000 volumes, devoted chiefly to theology and 
philosophy, shall go to Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

— Rev. J. W. Boswell, D. D., has been selected 
by Dr. Hoss as assistant editor of the Nashville 
Advocate, and has already entered upon his 
work. Dr. Boswell was assistant editor under 
Dr. (now Bishop) Fitzgerald. 

— Rev. C. W. Bradlee describes in two columns 
of very readable matter in the Rockland Trib- 
une of June 30 a piscatorial outing greatly en- 
joyed by him with Revs. B, C. Wentworth and 
J. M. Frost and Hon, T. H. Wentworth. 

— William Voelkner, assistant editor of Haus 
und Herd, Cincinnati,and of our German Sun- 
day-school literature, has been elected professor 
of historical theology and philosophy in German 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

— Rev. {. N. Dalby, president of the Lucy 
Webb Hayes Training School, Washington, is to 
re-enter the pastorate. We hope that this is the 
last instance in which any man will be put into 
the headship and management of a Deaconess 
Home and Training School. 

— Rev. J.T, Docking writes from the steam- 
ship“ Aurania:”’ ‘ Ocean greetings twenty miles 
out. All well. Eighty-four are in our party, but 
only a small number will go direct to Epworth. 
We are expecting a glorious time. We have all 
denominations in our party.” 

— The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. 
F. M. North, of New York, by his alma mater, 
Wesleyan University, at the recent Commence- 
ment. His wife, Louise McCoy North, M. A., 
was chosen by the alumnw of Wellesley College 
to be trustee of Wellesley for six years. 

— Bishop Merrill has transferred Rev. Dr. M. 
L. Curl from the Arkansas Conference to the St. 
Louis Conference, and stationed him at Marion- 
ville, where he will also take charge of Marion- 
ville Collegiate Institute. Rev. R. W. McMas- 
ter goes to the Arkansas Conference to take Dr. 
Curl’s place on the Little Rock District. 

—Mr. A. R. Whittier and wife, of this city, 
left for Vancouver, July 6, expecting to sail on 
the 16th in the “ Empress of China” for Yoko- 
-hama. They will remain in Japan about « 
month, visiting various places of Interest. On 
the return trip they will stop at San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs, reaching 
Boston again the last of September. 

— Prof. Oscar M. Stewart, who has occupied 
successfully the chair of Physics and Chemistry 
at Baker University, Kan., has received leave of 
absence for a year in order to pursue a post- 
graduate course in physics in Cornell University. 
Prof. Stewart is a graduate of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, and is the oldest son of Presiding Elder 
O. M. Stewart, of the St. Louis Conference. 

— A tablet to the memory of Professor Eben 
Tourjée has been placed on the walls of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and was 
unveiled, June 26, with simple but appropriate 
ceremonies. Mr. Frank E. Morse spoke in be- 
half of the Alumni Association, and in the 
course of his remarks said: “In making the 
New England Conservatory possible Dr. Tourjée 
has done more for the cause of music than any 
other man in America, and it has seemed to us 
that we should erect in this great institution, 
which is in itself a monument to him, this tablet 
asa token of our appreciation of what Eben 
Tourjée did for music.” 


—Dr. Charles 8. Rogers, presiding elder of 
‘Boston South District, has not recovered his 
health as speedily as was hoped, and is not yet 
‘able to enter upon his work, He regrets that 
there are a number of churches upon his district 
that he has not yet been able to visit. Acting 
under the advice of his physician, he expects in 
‘a few days to go away for a change of air and 
\perfect rest. Heis very grateful for the many 
expressions of kindness and regard that have 
, been given him, éither personally or by letter, 
both from ministers and laymen. All commu- 
nications should be sent to him st his residence, 
WE Glendale St., Dorchester, Boston. 











~'We were favored last week with a call from 
Rev. 8S. H. Day, D. D., of Morgantown, West 


Dr. and Mrs. Day will spend their vacation, by 
invitation, among their relatives and many 
friends in this State. 

— We regret to learn, as we go to press, of the 
death, at Andover, Mass., on Sunday last, of the 
widow of the late Dean Latimer, of the Bos- 
ton School of Theology. She had been in fail- 
ing health for some months past, and went to 
Andover last Saturday to visit the widow of the 
late Prof. Otis, of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology. Full particulars will be given later. 


—The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
is greatly bereaved In the death of Dr. Richard 
Henderson Rivers, of Louisville, Ky. A writer 
in the Central Methodist of last week says of 
him: “ Dr. Rivers was for years a power In Louls · 
ville Methodism. His dignified bearing, conse- 
crated scholarship, pastoral fidelity, and unct- 
uous eloquence, made his munisterial services 
eminently successful. As teacher, author and 
preacher his ability was conspicuously mani- 
fested. He was one of God's noblemen. In 
private life he wove the affectionate tendrils of 
his heart about you, and in his public ministry 
charmed by @ magnetic spell. His nature was 
bright and hopefal, and he looked upon life 
from the standpoint of an optimist. The antith- 
esis and climax were his favorite forms of rhe- 
torical expression. His sermons and writings 
abound in striking contrasts and glowing 
climaxes. All he said was saturated with the 
spirit of love and redolent with the breath of 
prayer.” 

— James Rothwell, of the firm of James Roth- 
well & Co,, 100 Arch St., Boston, was born in 
Manchester, Eng., in 1820, and died at his home 
in Brookline, July 6,1894. Coming to this coun- 
try In his youth, he established himself in the 
clothing business in Providence in 1854. In 
1872 he removed to Boston, and for the last. ten 
years had been engaged in the wholesale trade. 
For some months he had been obliged to leave 
business with his sons, and since midwinter he 
had been very ill. Mr. Rothwell was an hon- 
ored member and office- bearer in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Favored with large wealth, 
he was a liberal contributor to the funds of the 
local society. For the new church edifice, in 
process of erection, he paid the largest sum. His 
counsels and liberal devisings for the cause of 
the Master will be greatly missed by his fellow- 
members, by whom, as well as by the entire com- 
munity, he was held in very high esteem. He 
wasaman of simple habits, business capacity, 
irreproachable integrity, and transparent Chris- 
tian character. 








Brieflets. 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua Assembly 
opens at Northampton, Mass., July 17, and con- 
tinues to the 27th. A group of able lecturers 
will occupy the platform and fine musica! talent 
has been secured. 


The Epworth Leagues of Maine are plan- 
ning for a great convention at Grace Church, 
Bangor, Sept. lland 12. A fine program will be 
provided, to be followed by grand excursions to 
Bar Harbor and down the Penobscot. 


The Oongregationalist says, in its issue of July 
6: “ We humbly beg pardon of the Methodist 
Church. The bicycle performance to which 
we referred in the issue of June 21 occurred ina 
meeting-house of another denomination.” 


Before the Christian Inquirer of New York 
tries again to be pert and unfraternal with this 
journal, as in ite issue of July 5, it will do well 
to study our economy sufficiently to learn that 
we do not have “deacons ” in the membership of 
our churches. 


The first Deaconess Home in the Methodist 
Church of Canada has just been established in 
Toronto. A large, well-located house has been 
rented, an energetic Aid Society organized, and 
two ladies sent from the Chicago Training 
School will take charge. Many ladies are apply- 
ing to enter, three have already been accepted, 
and there is every indication of decided success. 


Weare quite in sympathy with the following 
facts chronicled in the Wesleyan, of Halifax, 
N. 8.: “At the Toronto Methodist Conference 
Rev. Dr. Carman ‘ roasted’ speculating clergy- 
men. He doubted the expediency of a theological 
or any other society in a church making a public 
display of its doubts. He did not believe any 
man had any right.to go preaching his doubts,or 
wonders, or perplexities. If the brethren want- 
ed to talk over these matters, he would advise 
them before doing so publicly to go down cellar 
aud talk the thing over quietly. Before God 
and Methodism he would say no man had a right 


interest has b 





to stand in a Methodist pulpit and proclaim a 
lot of fears and speculations.” 


Chief Justice Fuller, in his address at Bowdoin 
College, confirmed Mrs. Livermore’s declaration 
at Lasell Seminary that a coutse of study at a 
higher institution of learning is not absolutely 
essential in order to obtain a liberal education. 
He said: “It does not follow that the sucsessful 
actor in affairs need necessarily be the graduate 
of college or university. Washington and 
Franklin and Lincoln were not ‘college men, 
though each was a student according to his 
opportunities.” 


The Oak and Ivy Leaf—the organ of the 
X. W. ©, T. U,—is now merged in Young 
Women, a most attractive monthly paper devot- 
ed to Y intereste. A fine portrait of the first 
editor, Miss Margaret A. Sudduth (now one of 
the editors of Union Signal), adorns the open- 
ing page. Katharine Lente Stevetison has a 
poem entitled, “‘ A Call to Young Women,” fal- 
lowed by a story, short editorials, and suggest- 
ive miscellany. Miss Jennie A. Stewart, the 
editor, is to be congratulated on this first num- 
ber of Young Women. 


The Alabama Christian Adeooate (M. B. 
Church, South) is greatly alarmed, and thus 
specifies its reasons: “The woman question 
still engages the Northern mind and moves the 
Northern pen. But that is not all; it is slowly, 
but surely, moving Southward, and gaining con- 
verts day by day,... One thing is very evi- 
dent, even to the casual observer, and that is, 
that the South must fight the battle. The issue 
is upon us, and it behooves us to strike the de- 
cisive blow before the sentiment becomes too 
deeply intrenched and fortified, We oppose 
what is called‘ woman’s rights’ upon social, 
economic and ethical grounds,” 





It is the purpose of the editorial management 
of this paper, as heretofore, to give our readers 
the very best that we can provide, in variety and 
strength, during the vacation season. The third 
of our Round Table Conferences appears on the 
second page upon “Sermon-Making,” and is 
very interesting and suggestive, Dr. Pullman’s 
sermon furnishes a striking illustration of the 
value of literary culture and wide reading in 
making the trath of the Scriptures attractive 
and forceful. The address of Chaplain McCabe 
at the funeral services of Mrs. Augustus Eddy 
will be read with tender and grateful interest. 
Rev. Dr. D. ©. Knowles utters himself with 
great earnestness upon a most important subject, 
and Rev. Dr, O. W, Cushing writes with com- 
mendable self-control upon the A, P. A. The 
family pages present @ story trom Mrs. Plants, 
that will carry to our young people a stimulat- 
ing and healthy lesson, We trust that our edit- 
orial pages challenge the thoughtful attention 
of our readers. The intelligence trom the 
churches is fresh and encouraging. 


There is no feature of our experience more pa- 
thetic and disagreeable than to deal fairly and 
frankly with the young writers who appeal to 
us for recognition and for compensation for 
their contributions, In almost every case there 
is no good warrant for the aspiration which the 
would-be contributor entertains, The convic- 
tion is forced upon us more strongly each year 
that only the very few are able to write so as to 
interest and impress the average reader of our 
columns, And for the young writer to cherish 
the hope that it may be possible to subsist trom 
the fruit of the pen is an absurd and hopeless 
delusion. Richard Henry Stoddard, now in his 
7th year, one of the most able and attractive of 
our American writers, says with much force: 
“A man should never devote himself to writing 
when he is dependent on that alone for his bread 
and butter. A man can do better work when 
the butcher and baker are not standing at 
the door. I gccepted a position in the custom 
house simply for the sake of securing a certain 
income, and knowing that I had something to 
depend on apart from what I wrote. Write if 
you want to, but earn your bread some other 
way.” 


The First Church, Somerville, was favored, last 
Sunday morning, with a sermon of remarkable 
ability and power from Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., 
upon the condition of our country. He said 
that this country is imperiled as it has not been 
since the Civil War. He spoke at length and 
with comprehensive knowledge of the dangers 
which now threaten this republic. The greatest 
peril is in the kind of immigration which is 
pouring into this land — the most of it being un- 
American, anarchistic and lawless. The liquor 
®& colossal menace to the 
land, purchasing and controlling political infiu- 
ence everywhere; the purpose of the Vatican to 
dictate the religious life of the people is a con- 
stant menace; the corruption of political life in 
both parties, and the subordination of the poli- 
tics of the country to personal ends, is humili- 
atingly dangerous. And lastly he discussed 
with marked fairness the present conflict be- 
tween capital and organized labor, doing sympa- 
thetic justice to both. Out of this conflict he 
believed a better civilization would come. The 
lesson of the hour should humble the church 
and send it in prayer to God that He interpose, 
as He has in the past, for the rescue and sal- 
vation of the nation. He spoke strong 
words of approval for President Cleve- 
land in bis alert and courageous determination 
to prevent riot and bloodshed in this hour of 
mob violence, The sermon was pertinent, in- 
spiring and very helpful. We never heard this 
revered minister speak more eloquently 
impressively. f 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sanday, July 22. 
Matt, 2: 13-23. 

Rev, W. 0. Hotway, U. 5. N. 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


L Preliminary. 
1. Golden Text: The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in, ~ Paa. 191: 8. 


% Date: B. 0,4 


3. Places: Bethlehem, six miles southeast of Jeru- 
salem; Egypt, less than 300 miles southwest of the Holy 
City; and Nazareth in Galilee, 


4. Home Readings: Monday — Matt.2: 13-23. Tues 





Around “ the young Child and His moth- 
er,” though seemingly exposed and help- 
less, circled’ the invisible shield of the Di- 
vine'protection. The sword of an infuri- 
ated king hung over Bethlehem, but ere it 
descended, an angel conveyed to Joseph in 


turned their faces southward and left the 


Egypt have I called my Son.’’ Meantime 
the king, after waiting in vain for the re- 
turn of the wise men, gave the order for an 
indiscriminate slaughter of all the male chil- 
dren in Bethlehem and its neighborhood 
under the age of two years, expecting to in- 
clude therein the infant rival whom he had 
no means of identifying. The bloody man- 
date was carried out; and in the wail of 
which rose from the bereaved Beth- 
lehemites the Evangelist recognized the 
fulfilment of Jeremiah’s pathetic 
prophecy of Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren and refasing to be comforted because 
they wére not. The death of Herod hap- 
pened shortly after this event, and the Holy 
Family were divinely directed to return to 
the land of Israel. But when Joseph heard 
that the cruel Archelaus, and not Antipas, 
had succeeded his father in the government 
of Judea, he was afraid to go to Bethlehem. 
Following a monition of the angel he turned 
his steps towards Galilee and to his old 
home in Nazareth. In becoming a Nazarene 
that prophecy was verified which contem- 
plated our Lord as one despised among men, 
no name being held in greater contempt 
than that of Nazarene. 


Ill. Expository. 

13. Departed — referring to the wise men 
returning to theit own country. Behold — in- 
troducing something startling, or out of the 
usual course: Angel of the Lord — as the R. V. 
gives it, an angel, or messenger. In the annun- 
ciation to Mary the name of the angel is given 
— Gabriel. These “ ministering spirits” appear 
to have been necessary before the coming of 
Christ to reveal God’s will to men in special 
emergencies; since His coming no other medi- 
ator is needed. In the Old Testament the ex- 
pression, ‘The ange! of the Lord,” often refers 
to the Second Person of the Trinity; the definite 
article is omitted here. Appeared to Joseph in 
a dream. — The ange! had once before appeared 
to him (see chap. 1:20). Says Whedon: “ Dreams 
were considered by the Jews as an inferior sort 
of revelation, While an angel appeared in open 
sight to Zacharias and to Mary to announce the 
illustrious births, to Joseph, as of inferior im- 
portance, appears an unnamed angel in a dream.” 
Flee into Egypt. — Egypt was near, and offered 
a safe asylum from Herod’s wrath and plots. It 
was thickly populated with Jews. who had « 
temple of their own at Leontopolis in the Delta, 
and were especially numerous in Alexandria. 
Already the Septuagint version (Greek) of the 
Scriptures, which had been made in this city, 
wes supplanting the Hebrew version, and there 
were schools of Jewish theology destined after- 
wards to have a decided influence even on Chris- 
tianity. The land therefore would not be wholly 
strange to Joseph and Mary. Unt I bring thee 
word. — No.more was revealed to Joseph than 
was needful. He was to be led step by step. 

14. When he arose. — Notice the promptness 
of his obedience. He was light-handed; had no 
treasures to hide, no furniture to move. Took 
the young child and his mother. — Says Elli- 
cott: “ The form adopted here, as in the preced- 
ing verse, is significantly reverential. In a nar- 
rative of common life the natural expression 
would have been; ‘his wife and the young 
child.’” Says Dr. Brown: “Observe this form 
of expression — another indirect hint that Jo- 
seph was no more than the Child’s guardian. 
Indeed, considered, Joseph has no 
spiritual significance, and very little place at all 
in the Gospel history.” Departed into Egypt. 
— Both the Magi and the Holy Family had now 





withdrawn from Bethlehem, and Herod had lost 
his opportunity. i ihn 


The very land which was.the land, of ea ona 
groaning for the Jews became now the Jand | ety 
and refuge for the new-born King of Judma. God ci 
overturn nations and kingdoms, ao that those whom He 
loves shall be safe anywhere (Barnes). | ; 
15. And was there, etc. — Tradition tells us 
that they were absent about two years from Pal- 
estine, and had their abode in Matarlyeh, not 
far from Cairo. The death of Herod — which 
occurred in the following April, et Jericho. 
That it might be fulfilled. — Notice twothings: 
1. How persistently Matthew, writing as he did 
primarily for the Jews, quotes the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies at every step in our Lord's his- 


ready had a primary and specific fulfillment are 
not exhausted, but have an ultimate 
in the Messiah, Prophet — Hosea (2: 1). 


The abode of Jesus in Bgypt formed a step by which 
the course of His life was assimilated to that of His peo, 
ple’s history, and so fulfilled, in ita highest aerate he, 
saying of the prophet Hosea, “Out of Egypt have 
called my Son " (Smith). — Hosea was spéaking not of 
the future, but of the past. But God ordained suchas 
similitade between the history of lerae! in its infancy as 


8 nation and that of the infant Meas as that the de- 
scription of the former became app le to the latter. 
And as this coincidence was not accidental, but designed 


by God, the words spoken ander inspiration by Hosea 
touching the earlier event, contained a hidden but real 
reference to the other; which hidden sense was now re- 
vealed (Conder). 

16. Mocked — duped, foiled, in his view of 
the case. Sent forth and slew. — This cruel 
act was quite in keeping with the character of a 
king who hesitated not to murder three of his 
own children and one of his wives, and whose 
career was marked by bloodshed and infamy, 
All the children ~ according to R. V., “the 
male children;” variously est: to have 
numbered from twenty-five toa Hundred. This 
massacre is not alluded to by Josephus, possibly 
because he was ignorant of it, probably because 
it may have seemed to him too insignificant. It 
is mentioned by Justin Martyr, Irenwus, Origen, 
and others, also by Macrobius, a heathen writer, 
who states that, when Augustus heard of this 
slaughter, and that among the children Herod 
had ordered one of his own sons to be slain, the 
emperor indulged in a Greek witticism, saying, 
“Tt is better to be Herod’s hog (hun, porcum) 
than Herod’s son (huion, puerum).” Out of re- 
spect to Jewish prejudice Herod would spare his 
hog. Coasts (R. V., “ borders’’) — vicinity. 
Two years old and under. — According to his 
calculations this would be certain to include the 
infant rival. 

Orueity here overran the limite of space and time 
alike, These infant martyrs were much celebrated in 
the ient church, especially on the Feast of Innocents 
(December 2%) (Schaff). 

17, 18. Fulfilled —Jeremiah 31: 15; another 
case of double fulfillment. The first had refer- 
ence to the Babylonian captivity. Rama— 
about six miles north of Jerusalem. Here Neb- 
uchadnezzar assembled his captives before lead · 
ing them away (Jer. 89: 9; 4: 10), and to this the 
prophecy has primary reference, Rachel, who 
was buried “on the way to Bethlehem,” being 
conceived of as rising from her grave to mourn 
over the calamity. Dr. Thomson thinks that 
“neither of the present well-known Ramahs is 
meant, They were too far off, and separated 
from Bethlehem and from Rachel’s tomb by 
other villages and intervening mounteins and 
wadies. The place in question must have been 
contiguous to Bethlehem, was subject to the 
same calamity, and being near Rachel’s tomb, 
the poetic accommodation was natural and 
beautiful.” 

It is an exquisite figure. Rachel during all her life 
ardently desirous of children, dying im childbirth, and 
buried on the border of Benjamin, lifts her maternal 
head from the tomb, looks around on the wide waste of 
ruin, and seeing not one of her children in all the land, 
she pours out her heart in most bitter tears; then God 

Pp for her lation (Michaelis). 

19. When Herod was dead. — The character 
of his death is described by Josephus — horri- 
ble picture. See also Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.” 
Five days before his death he caused one of his 
sons to be executed; and to prevent the Jews 
from rejoicing at his own death, arranged a plot 
to have the chief men of the nation massacred 
the moment he breathed his last —a plot, how- 
ever, which failed of execution. 


2, 21. Go into the land of Israel. — The 
stay in Egypt is variously reckoned at from two 
or three weeks to two or three years. They are 
dead — ‘a general expression, or indefinite 
plural, perhaps quoted from Ex, 14; 19, It may 
include Herod and his wicked son Antipater, 
who was killed five days before his father’s 
death (Schaff), He arose— another case of un- 
questioning obedience. Came into the land of 
Israel. — He evidently intended to return to 
Bethlehem, and tliere “ rear the infant King.” 

The sacred writers were cautious of speaking of the 
characters of wicked men. Here was one of the worst 
men in the world, committing oné of the most awful 
crimes,and yet there is not a single mark of explana- 
tion, not a single reference to any other part of his con- 
duct; nothing that could lead to the knowledge that his 
other conduct was not upright (Barnes). 








ing the provinces of Samaria, Judea and Idumea. 
Strictly he never reigned, for the emperor, list- 
ening to the complaints of the Jews, conferred 
upon him only the dignity of ethnarch; but the 
people hailed him as king at his father’s death, 
and treated him as such. He held the office for 
nine years only, and then, on account of his 
cruelty and tyranny, was deposed and banished 
to Gaul, where he died. Was afraid.— Arche- 
laus probably had a bad reputation. Notwith- 





standing (R. V,,‘‘ and’) being warned, etc. 
— Says Edersheim: “ The language seems to im- 
ney epee diving direetion mot te enters the ter 
ritory of Judea. The impression left is, that the 
settlement at Nazareth was not of own 
choice.” Parts of Galilee —the Galilean re- 
gion or province, the most northern of the three 
provinces of Palestine, and the domain of Herod 
Antipas the tetrarch, the Herod of the Gespeis 
(except Matt, 2: 2) and the murderer of John the 
Baptist. He had, however,a better reputation 
than his brother Archelaus. 

Matthew writes in seeming oblivion of the fact that 
Joseph and Mary came from Galilee in the first instance 
(Lake 2: 4). may not have known the fact; or, writ- 
ing chiefly for the Jews, he may have wished only to em- 
phasise the fact that the birth of Jesus took place at 
Bethlehem in accordance with prophecy (Abbott). 

28. Nazareth —his old home, about midway 
between the Mediterranean and the Sea of Gali- 
lee. That it might be fulfilled, etc. — No such 
passage occurs in any prophecy which has come 
down to us. Two explanations are given: 1. That 
the general tenor of prophecy respecting Christ 
as one despised by men, is hereto be understood. 
Even to the present day the word ‘‘ Nazarene ’”’ 
ig a term of contempt. 2, That those proph- 
ecies which speak of Christ as a “ branch ”’ are 
here fulfilled,the word “ Nazarite”’ being de- 
rived from the word netser, meaning a branch, 
or germ. 


IV. Illustrative. 

1, Of the flight and its duration, Scripture 
gives us no particulars; telling us only that the 
Holy Family fied by night from Bethlehem, and 
returned when Joseph had again been assured by 
a dream that it would be safe to take back the 
Saviour to the land of His nativity. It is left to 
apocryphal legends, immortalized by the genius 
of Italian art, to tell us how, on {the way, the 

came and bowed to Him, the roses of 
Jericho bloomed wherever Hig footsteps trod, 
the palm trees at His command bent down to 
give them dates, the robbers were overawed by 
His majesty, and the journey was miraculously 
shortened. They tell us further how, at His en- 
trance into the country, all the idols of Egypt 
fell from their pedestals with a sudden crash, 
and lay shattered and broken upon their faces, 
and how many cures of leprosy and demoniac 
possession were wrought by His word. All this 
wealth and prodigality of superfiuous, aimless, 
and unmeaning miracle, furnish a strong con- 
trast to the truthful simplicity of the Gospel 
narrative (Farrar). 

2. A Cornish proverb says, “‘ He that will not 
be ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the 
rock.” This is the rock on which haughty and 
defiant guilt is wrecked. It is simply left to it- 
self — to become what it has chosen to be, such 
a demon of iniquity as to be abhorred of God 
and man. God save us from ourselves! We car- 


‘ry within us the elements of hell if we but 


choose to make them such. Ahab, Judas, Nero, 
Borgia, Herod, all were once prattling babes in 
happy mothers’ arms (Prof. Phelps). 

3. Persecutors and others who have unjustly 
shed the biood of their fellow-creatures, have 
often, in the righteous providence of God, met 
with a violent death, or been visited by signal 
judgments. Nero was driven from his throne, 
and perceiving his life in danger, became his own 
executioner; Domitian was killed by his own 
servants; Hadrian died of a distressing disease, 
which was accompanied with great mental ag- 
ony; Severus never prospered in his affairs after 
he persecuted the church, and was killed by the 
treachery of his son; Maximinius reigned but 
three years, and died a violent death; Decius 
was drowned in a marsh, and his body never 
found; Valerian was taken prisoner by the Per- 
sians, and flayed alive ; Diocletian was com- 
pelled to resign his empire, and became insane 
(Biblical Museum), 


ba. _--___] 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


HE visitors appointed by the New England 
and the New York East Conferences met 
at Wilbraham during anniversary week, and left 
feeling highly gratified with the year’s work 
and the present status of the Wesleyan Acad- 
emy. We went, not intending to look with too 
indulgent eyes, but to know the real condition 
of the institution and report the same, and 
sought in vain for any essential thing to criti- 
cise, The tactful, broad and faithful work of 
the principal, Rev. William Rice Newhall, A. M., 
commands our admiration. We feel that he is a 
wise and judicious administrator and teacher, 
and felicitate the church that we have in him 
the right man in the right place. All the in- 
structors of the Academy are doing excellent 
work, and many of the pupils in their classes 
exhibit great excellence. It is gratifying to 
know that the colleges in which Wilbraham 
students are, bear a high testimony to the 
superior preparation obtained here. A visitor 
cannot fail to observe the air of real gentility 
which prevails among the students. The high 
capabilities and culture of the heads of the de- 
partments of music and art furnish what is 
needed to awaken and guide the powers of the 
student. It would be a pleasure to express par- 
ticularly our gratification with the work in 
every department, if space would permit. 

The debt against the property having been 
previously paid, $35,000 has been added to the 
productive endowment the past year, so that it 
is now over $60,000. A much larger endowment 
is needed and much money could be advanta- 
geously expended which would produce abun- 
dant fruit. 

The extensive and lovely grounds, with their 
inviting hills and brooks and shade, are a joy to 





every student and alumnus. The buildings are 
first-class, and the dormitories, furnishings and 
table what they should be. 

The older alumni rejoice that the springs of 
spiritual life at which they drank are still fresh 
and flowing. Wilbraham is the spiritual birth- 


of many, and bids fair long to be 
place by r4 sucha 


that ns to the physical, intellect 
and moral Health snd the coclal life of teachun, 


JOHN RIPPERE, Sec’y. 
Wa. T. Hix, Chairman, 














All Run Down 


In health and strength after the grip,—I was 
advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Half a 
bottle gave me good sleep and tomed may 
"erves, my cough ceased and J gradually gained 
flesh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me a well 
vaam. It hits the right spot. Jonn BarLey, 
Yrocer, 498 Chelmsfori Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s*** Cures 


Hood's Pilis are purely vegetable, and do 
ot purge, paiior gripe. Sold by all druggists. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 360. and 75c. 


More than 25 years it was introduced ¢ 

it New Engiand as a remedy for ¢ 

Cc Colds and Pulmonary Complaints, It ¢ 

has constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 

until now it is the universal decision that 4 

Fy sl Le tay BALSAM _ 4 ony 

Best ‘or ng Coughs, Colds, 4 
Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. — 

Made on y F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New — and 
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ly 
ork, Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 











Mr, F, G. BARRY, 
Utica, N. ¥ , Editor of 
The Tour st, writes :— 


* Ithank for your promptl” 
fade in fill n order 

* web pine ¥ hen bay ** 
seem, ome 
ard Remea y’ in our heuse 
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vey Wy BARRY.” 
NERVEASE headache in 5 mia- 
utes. 25 cents. “Druggists 4 


Sample free. Address 
NERVEASE CO., 66 Sh Ave., Boston, Mast 
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HAS A MAN A NATURAL RIGHT TODO 
WRONG? i} 


Rev. D. ©. Knowles, D. D. 


QUESTIONABLY he has the ability 
Us do wrong. His free constitution 
determines this; but has he the right? 
The Methodist ministry is called upon 
strangely to settle this question. One 
would think it would make very short work 
with it, butit is put in such a sophistical 
way that many conscientious men are liable 
to be confused andled astray. In the inter- 
este of humanity the writer feels constrained 
to look this question in the face and help 
decide it as it should be. 

It is conceded by the most thoughtful 
men that the use of tobacco is a positive in- 
jury to the body. The best of medical tes- 
timony affirms this. So serious are its ef- 
fects on the human system that the govern- 
ment of Germany has considered the pro- 
priety of prohibiting ite sale to young men 
because it impairs their military efficiency. 
It has been found that it so disturbs the nerv- 
ous functions as to generate weakness and 
defects at vital points. Humanitarians also 
have discovered that it pioneers the way to 
other indulgences and predisposes the user 
to the ravages of intemperance. 

So serious are these evils that the Chris- 
tian Church, ever alert to securethe highest 
good to man, has lifted up its voice against 
this custom, on the ground,thatit is wrong 
to defile the temple of the Holy Ghost. ° The 
church could not do otherwise andbe true 
to her mission. While she was ignorant of 
the effects of tobacco she was in a measure 
excusable, but new light has brought to her 
new responsibilities. Christianity must de- 
fend the body against injury self-inflicted 
or be untrue to herself. No Christian man 
has a right to injure his own body by indul- 
gences. This isthe position of the Method- 
ist Church, deliberately expressed by the 
action of our General Conference, and in 
order that the laity may speedily see it 
and act upon it, our candidates for the min- 
istry are requested to pledge themselves 
wholly to abstain from the use of the arti- 
cle. 

At the last session of the New England 
Conference one of the candidates for admis- 
sion refused to take this pledge on the 
ground that it was a violation of his “‘ per- 
sonal liberty.”” In other words, he claimed 
that he had a natural right to do wrong. 
He would not dare to maintain in the face 
of science and the consensus of the age that 
the use of tobacco is not an injury.. He 
asserted that he did not use it; that he did 
not expect to use it, but he objected to the 
taking away of his right to use it. He de- 
manded the right to injure himself if he saw 
fit. On this principle he planted himself, 
and to maintain it he is willing to jeopard- 
ize the opportunity to proclaim the Gospel 
message in the Methodist Church. 

There can be no question but that we have 
a natural right to do right; but is the con- 
verse true, that we have a natural right to 
do wrong? Whatan absurdity! What a 
position for a Christian minister to assume 
with all the air of martyrdom! Are we to 
have a fresh crop of such specimens of rea- 
soning in all our Conferences ? 

This young man has confused two princi- 
ples — the right to do right and the right to 
do wrong. Weadmire and venerate and 
build monuments to the memory of men 
who die for the right to do right. These 
constitute the glorious army of martyrs. 
The world will not let such men be forgot- 
ten. But the men who die for the privilege 
of doing wrong will never secure an honor- 
able immortality. They may be honest 
men, but they manifest such confusion of 
judgment that the world silently drops 
them out of history. 

Our young brother has made a great mis- 
take. He has taken an untenable position, 
and the sooner he retreats from it the better 
for his manhood. He may have taken it 
conscientiously, but it does not do credit to 
the soundness of his judgment. 

We hope the New England Conference 
Will not do itself the injustice of admitting 
the principle that a man has the natural 
right to do wrong. 

We have not touched upon the position of 
the Bishop, from which an appeal has been 
taken to the General Conference.) This 
manifestly rests on a different foundation — 

namely, whether these questions are man- 
on a Conference or not. The writer 

was & member of the committee * 

Pi when this question of the line 

and has quite a distinct rec- 
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THE “AP. A” AND THE ROMISH 
CHUROH. 
Rey, C..W. Cushing, D. D, 


there were not a serious side to it, it would 

really be amusing to see how the secular 
press and the clergy of the Romish Church are 
stirred up by the developments in connection 
with thie cabalistic organization. It is quite 
certain that every reasonable person will de- 
nounce the false statments published abroad — 
said to be the work of the A. P. A.— in which 
there are many foolish declarations in regard to 
the purposes of the Pope and the plots of the 
Romish Church. But, really, is it not amasing 
that such reports could gain any footing at all? 
If the avowals of the Pope and his friends are 
true, it would seem impossible that any one 
could be made to believe these alarming reports. 
Archbishop Corrigan is reported in the New York 
Times of June 4, as saying, in a sermon defend- 
ing his church against the reports circulated by 
the A. P. A.: “The church has ever been on the 
side of right and has never curried favor for 
power in temporal affairs. Neither has it ever 
fostered rebellion, On the contrary, it has al- 
ways been on the right hand of the State in 
forcing obedience, protecting its rights, and en- 
forcing the abolition of wrong and injustice. 
Love for what is true and right has always been 
the guide of the Catholic Church and it will al- 
ways remain so.” 

If the above statement is true, then all un- 
tinkered history relating tothis church, in coun- 
tries where it has had much power, is wickedly 
false, If true, the Methodist Book Concern 
ought to suppress Dr. Butler’s ‘Mexico in 
Transition,” as an unwarranted attack upon the 
Romish Church, and hence a book which is false 
and misleading. But if, in the light of history, 
the Archbishop’s statement is true, why should 
there be any alarm created by such reports as 
have been circulated? Suppose such things 
should be rumored of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church —that they were drilling in their 
churches secretly, and that they were about to 
rise up at the command of their Bishops, for the 
purpose of overthrowing our government and 
taking possession of it themselves; would it 
gain any credence or create any alarm? Would 
not every one say that the history of the church 
makes any such thing impossible? May it not 
be possible that the bistory of the Romish 
Church has given some foundation for this 
alarm ? 

I am not a member of the A. P. A. organiza- 
tion, and am not aware that I have ever seen any 
one who is; but to me the constitution of the 
A. P. A. as published in the papers is not a very 
alarming docuinent. The paraphrasing of it by 
different writers is quite another thing. It is 
charged that the aim of this organization is to 
bring the church into politics. But it is said in 
reply that the Romish Church is, and always has 
been, in politics; and that, if this were denied 
by Pope, papal legate, cardinals and all, indis- 
putable facts would be against them. It is not 
claimed that this church is always openly in the 
political field, but that its authorities often in- 
terfere to control political results in its own 
interest. 

Again it is said the A. P. A. is un-American. 
In reply it is said that the Romish Church is un- 
American; that it is semi-political; and there- 
fore unlike any other church in the United 
States. It ic said to be governed by a prince, or 
cardinal, who site upon his throne with the air 
of a petty despot, and directs the affairs of the 
church in accordance with the will of a real des- 
pot who is in a foreign land and claims to have 
the right to command all his subjects to obey 
him. This head of the church is opposed to free 
speech, as witness the recent suppression of the 
voice of their own press. He is opposed to the 
right of individual judgment, and insists that 
it is his right to stand at the nead of all govern- 
ments. It isassumed that it is not un-American 
to stand on guard over such a power — a power 
which has large control over our secular press, 
and is constantly but adroitly pushing its way 
into the influential places in our government, 

But it is claimed on the other hand that the 
adherents of Rome are as loya) as any of our citi- 
zens,and therefore as trustworthy as any. It 
must be admitted that this has been proven true 
in the case of many; and left to themselves the 
question would hardly be raised whether there 
is anything to be feared from these in any case. 
But the history of this hierarchy shows that in 
every case where it has been possible, the hie- 
rarchy has usurped power and wielded it for ite 
own interest. Not that this has been true of in- 
dividual laymen, but that it is true of the gov- 
erning power of the Romish Church; and if they 
are honest and true to themselves, they can 
hardly do otherwise. If they believe that God 
has entrusted to them the government of this 
world, both as to Church and State, their zeal is 
the natural result of this belief. But it does not 
follow that the great majority who believe oth- 
erwise are tamely to submit tothis. Their gov- 
ernment, wherever exercised, has not com- 
mended itself to the enlightened judgment of 
mankind. Moreover it would not be difficult to 
show that wherever the hierarchy has needed 
the co-operation of its adherents to carry out 
any scheme, the subjects have obeyed orders 


promptly, with only 

it is not strange that 
there should be many of those not in sympathy 
with the semi-pagan forms of worship, found 
everywhere in this church, nor with the spirit 
with which she governs when in authority, and 
who believe, moreover, that the most honest 
Romanist will feel that he must protect the in- 
terest of his church whenever he is in position 


to do it, who should feel that it is not wise to 
put Romanists into offices where they can have 
controlling power. Nor can this hardly be con- 
atruod as religious persecation. It ts simply pro- 
tection of American interests. Dr. McGlynn 
sounded the note of alarm in a public address in 
New York some two years ago, when he seid in 
substance, as reported in the daily press, that « 
Roman Catholic in a public office could hardly 
be honest if he did not consider the interest of 
his church of first 
Mach is Said about the liberal policy of the 
present Pope and of Mgr. Satolli and Cardinal 
Gibbons. But has either ever uttered a word 
y which could by any possible construction be re- 
garded as favorable to our public schools ? These 
men are said to be favorable to our Republican 
government. Is there any proof of this, except 
as it is more tolerant and hence more favorable 
to their growth than other forms of government ? 
Does any one suppose for a moment thet this 
form of government would be continued if they 
were greatly in majority? But it is claimed 
that the Pope is too much in sympathy with the 
progressive ideas of modern civilization to allow 
of any interference with our government, even 
if he had the power. Where is the proof? I 
know that Rey. Washington Gladdon, in an ar- 
ticle in the March Century which has been much 
quoted, seems to endorse this view. In many 
respects it is an admirable article. His exposure 
of the foolish publications of the A. P. A, al- 
ready referred to will be approved by all reason- 
able persons, But he says, “The occupant 
of the papal throne is perhaps the most enlight- 
ened and the most progressive pontiff who has 
ever occupied that throne: the whole policy of 
the church under his administration has been 
toward a reconciliation with modern 
civilization, thus in effect reversing the tend- 
encies of the preceding reign. . . . It is in the 
presence of these hopeful movements of the 
Roman ecclesiasticism that they [the A. P. A.) 
are seeking to uncover the smoldering embers of 
religious animosity.” 

When Mr. Gladden makes these statements he 
seems to have forgotten what has taken place in 
Mexico, where many Protestants have been put 
to death by Romanista, and without one word 
in condemnation from this exceedingly “ pro- 
gressive pontiff,” who is in authority there, 
This same “ progressive pontiff ” is in supreme 
authority in Chile, Peru, Houador and through- 
out South America, where such persecutions 
have been tolerated in silence if not approved. 
Has Rome one policy for South America and 
Mexico, and another for the United States ? 
But Cardinal Gibbons in his recent sermon at 
the dedication of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, in Brooklyn, tells the people that the 

, doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are the 
|, Same in all ages and in all countries. 
, It is not strange, therefore, that the question 
should arise as to what would be the result in 
this country, under this same ‘“‘ progressive pon- 
tiff,” if he had such majorities as would make it 
possible for him todictate. One thing is certain: 
with the present demand of the Romish Church 
for public money for the support of their own 
institutions, with the not infrequent manifesta- 
tions of the purpose of those high in authority 
toe control votes in their own interest, to say 
nothing of the past history of the church and the 
occasional demonstrations of mobs who seek to 
punish those who may attempt to revealany of 
the inner history of the church; thoughtful men 
of this nation will be more careful hereafter of 
the alliances of those whom they help to put into 
places of power. Whether the A. P, A. shall live 
or die, matters very little; for the religious press 
and the thoughtful men of the country are begin- 
ing to see that the plots of the Jesuits must be 
watched henceforth. No hostility is intended 
towards Roman Catholics in their religious wor- 
ship. But they must understand that they can- 
not tamper with our Republican institutions, 
without being called to account. 
Wellsboro, Pa 





Dr. George K. Morris Honored. 


ECOMMENDED by the faculty, and 
unanimously elected, June 25, by the 
board, Dr. Morris is now professor of Practical 
Theology in the Boston School of Theology. In 
this honor conferred on the pastor of St. Paul’s, 
the Cincinnati Conference feels iteelf honored 
also. Dr. Morris’ great experience and recog- 
nized ability in the theory and practice of the 
pastorate, including the preparation and deliv- 
ery of sermons, give him rare qualification for 
his new position. 

No man could have had a five years’ pastorate, 
in a Cincinnati down-town church, under more 
trying circumstances than Dr. Morris. He has 
surpassed the expectations of his most sanguine 
friends. To growing congregations he has 
preached the pure Gospel in its multiform ap- 
plications to daily life. Outspoken in the re- 
bake of vice, he has never hesitated to strike its 
abettors in high places of city or State, In prac- 
tical charities and organized union evangelical 
movements he has been an acknowledged leader. 


He will bear with him to Boston the love —— 
dence and best wishes of central Method 
His new duties admit, and even make it dealr- 
that he should retain his mensbershi 
the Conference, a me — wil 4 
hailed with joy by his brethren here. — Western 
Christian Advocate. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we ¢ 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS | 


at manufacturers’ prices. ‘ 
— — — 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., § 


Wholesale and Retail] CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston 
Correspondence Belicited. 
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ELECT SONGS NO. —5 P. Aam, for 
* the devotional meeting sind and - Bonday-school. : 
per 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. we Tose yi 
Ww. H. . Fresh,» ’ -awak 
S ra KR. Waid i rt 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
16K. 9th 8t., New York, 215 Wabash Av., Ontongo, 























THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. § Cts, 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. §1.00. 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 

A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs, 10 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by Texts Viowa, $2.00, 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
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d from his Piano works, by O. Sixoæa, Jr. 


J 
OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing 
50 Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
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East Maine Conference. 


Bangor District. 

, First Church. see nat new year nae 
well. Conversions pare ocourred every week 
since . M. Frost is doing full 
work, 

Haat Corinth, — Rev. J. W. Day and wife were 

—** ne back for their third year, and 

he capacity of — was fully tested at 
the reseption riven the 


iene. — — Our sn niehip cones the gitt 
of a parsonage, which appreciated an 
meets a long-felt need. Im peovenents will be 
building, making it a desirable 
= for the pastor. 
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— address. The buildin is now un- 
contract and in process of . 
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The sermons were full of the Ngee! and 6 
of the Gospel. W. T, Johnso: preached 8 
Cor Bed Word * WwW. F. Camp- 

Lockhart from 

18: 30: * be: 3 brother" ” 2 


the observance of the Lord’s 
papa .* Rust haw pow a former yr of 
the church, preached nstructive discourse 
trom Deut, 6: 6,7. Rev, G *7* 
an interesting sermon from John 17: 3. 

The next meeting is Penobscot. Com- 
— on program: A.J. Lockhart, J.T. Crosby, 


E. A. Carter. The Association extended a rising 
vote of thanks to the people of Orrington for an 
kind and huspitable mare 2 which t. 
been entertained. CAMPBELL, 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 
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New England Conference. 

Boston South District. 

Jamaica Plain.—Rev. Merritt ©. Beale 
gis for the pastor, Rev. James Yeames, on 


Forest Hille Mission, — Rev. Bobert 
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attendance in its history ; 
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work is very encouraging. 
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tion, A Children’s Day concert was hel the 
last Sunday in June,and was attended pA 
overflowing audience. 
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through Vermont to Canada. 
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} "Columbia Bic cycles 


leave nothing to be pity in 8 direc·ꝭ 
tion, No one ever bought a Columbia 
Jand regretted the selection afterwards, 
These wheels, the product of the oldest § 
makers in America and the greatest in the 
Q world, are always in advance of the 
—* and combine every essential qualityꝭ 
of bicycle excellence. They are thor-¢ 
Oughly built, graceful in style, and as ¢ 
light as a wheel of proper strength can § 
be, while their beautiful finish, which is a $ 
distinguishing feature, is as lasting as it$ 
is elegant. 
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You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

222 we are the 1 it manufacturers of 
grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
ben * stamp the name and price on the 
py ne t you against high prices and 
the middleman's profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 

stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


The Simplex — 


100 copjes of any writing or drawing 


in 20 minutes, 








The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact —— of ee —— writing. 

LAWTON & yaw ~ a St., New York, 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great — . in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozo: te their exhaust- 
ed energies. mg stretches of hard, 
sandy — its bold bluffs of —2 _ into 
the sea, i te ‘i 
and green ‘felds, it is justly termed the Gar 
den of Eden,” by all tourists and pleasure seek- 
cozy nooks is located 

TEwW Hovss, whi = he been a popu- 
lar 41> for the last fifteen 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by uniting 
the Mee pe vet green 0 the lawns with the white 


sands 0} 

The Bar oo is perfect in all its a Pte 
ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ven 
with fine ; rooms are all pod 

ee good springs on beds an = 
tresses ; t ——— are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvements 
abundant supply of — spring water. “Saale 
ry conditions perfect and 

Check all bag to Old E 
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Special prices will be made to parties who wish 
to make arrangements for a stay of six or eight 
Weer beer. 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors;and Owners, 
Saco, Me. 











CHURCH REMODELING. 


W. S1nLoWay, Church Architect. No. 10 Park 84 
"oom 8 Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 
Hedding Holiness Camp-meeting, at East 





ee Fowler in charge, July 16-20 
Connecticut Valley Chautauqua Assembly, July 17-37 
Northern N. B. 8.8. Assembly and Maine 

Chautauqua Unioa, Fryeburg, Me., July %-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Ang. 3 

“ meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. +13 
Bible Conference at Willimantic, Conn., Ang. 7-9 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug, 9-19 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 9-20 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 

port, Me., Aug. 13-17 


Hodgdon (Aroostook Co.) Camp-meeting. Aug. 13-18 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
Inter-denominational Christian Believers 

Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost’ —at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 


Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. * 
Hedding Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H,, Aug. 2-24 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 90-26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Bast Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 90-37 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-27 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 1-28 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 97-Bept. 1 


Piscataquis Val., Foxcroft, Camp-meet’g, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Maine State Epworth League Convention, 


Bangor, Sept. 11, 18 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FOR 18% : — 

Salvation Army, July 14-23 

Christian Alliance Convention, July %8-Aug. 13 

“ Pentecostal Days,” Aug. 13-20 

Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-28 

General Temperance Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 
HEpDING ACADEMIA: 

Summer School, July 23-Aug. 11 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. G. F. Arms, Richford, Vt. 





Apportionments for Boston North District. 
1894-95. 
ta In the following apportionments, P. B. indicates 
Presiding Elder; * Bishops; O. Conference Olaimants; 
M., Missions; F., Freed *s Aid; Bd., Education; ©. B., 
Church Extension; and G. C., General Conference Ex- 
penses. 





CHARGES. Ed. 

Ashland, 

Ayer, 

Berlin, 

BosTon : 
Monument 8q., 
Trinity, 

CAMBRIDGE : 
Epworth Ch., 
Grace Ch., 
Harvard 8t., 
Trinity, 

Clinton, 

Cochituate, 

Concord, 

East Pepperell, 

Fircusure ; 
First Ch., 
West, 

Graniteville, 
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Central, 
Highlands, 
8t. Paul's, 
Worthen 8t., 
Lanenburg, 
Marlboro’, 
Maynard, 
Natick, 
Newron : 
Auburndale, 
Newton, 
Newton Centre, 
Highlands, 
Lower Falls, 
Upper Falls, 
Newtonville, 
Oakdale, 
Princeton, 
Rockbottom, 
Baxonville, 
Someryiuue : 
way, 
First; Oh., 
Flint 8t., 
Park Ave., 
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Townsend, 
Watrnam : 
Pirst Ch., 
Emmanu-El, 
Watertown, 
West Chelmsford, 
Weston, 
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16 1%8 13 

’ 23 197 19 
= same as last year. Appropriations made on 
basis of half pastor’s salary and half membership, re- 
ductions made in proportion to amounts of interest 
money to be paid. 
By order of District Stewards’ Meeting, 
Guo. BE. WHITAKER, 


F, T, BEEDR, . Committee. 
W. D. Brown, 
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OORRECTION. — The Minutes of East Maine Confer- 
ence represent the claim of Dexter as $1,160, with a de- 
ficiency of $100. The claim as I reported was $1,060, paid 

full, Frep E. Wuirs. 





HOBINESS CAMP-MEBTING.-—A meeting for the 
Promotion of Scriptural holiness will be held at Hedding 
Camp-ground, East Epping, N, H., July 16-20. The serv- 
tees will be in charge of Rev. 0, J. Fowler, assisted by 

following preachers: H. N. Brown, of Norwich, 
Conn., Presiding Blder Norris, J. W. Adams, Otis Cole, 
8.2. Quimby, J. A. Bowler, H. EB. Allen, W. A. Mayo, 
Thomas Whiteside and others. There willbe the usual 
of fares, and round-trip tickets om the Concord 

1 and Boston & Maine railroads. 

Oris Cos, 
Mae tf ©. J. FownEr, 
A. L, Ourrn. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE MINUTES. — The 
supply of Minutes for 18% is nearly exhausted. If any 
of the preachers have an over supply, and will commu- 
nicate with me stating the number they wish to dispose 
of, l can probably use them to advantage. 

Onas. BR, Maeun. 











NOTICE — MINISTERS OF NORWICH DISTRIOT, 
N. EB. SOUTHERN CONFERENOB. — Please notify me 
by July 28 if you purpose to attend the Bible Conference 
and Camp-meeting at Willimantic,Conn., during August, 
and which road you will travel over—the New York 4 
New England or the New London Division of the Central 
Vermont. This request is made that we may know to 
whom to send passes. In order to secure a passa, it will 
be necessary to report by July %. 


Danielsonville, Conn, J. 8. BRIpaForp. 


Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 














Chile Self-supporting Missions. 
MMEDIATELY after the formal transfer of 
the self-supporting work in Chile by the 
Building and Transit Fund Committee to the 
Missionary Society, a call was sent out for mis- 
sionaries with which to re-enforce the Mission 
and for money to pay their outgoing. The re- 
sponse of the missionaries was prompt, and 
five—two gentlemen and three ladies — have 
been appointed and sent out. But while the of- 
fer of missionaries was prompt, the responses on 
the part of the church in money with which to 
pay their outgoing expenses has been very 
meagre, amounting to date to §256.56, while the 
expenditure has been $1,263.36. But for the fact 
that two generous laymen came forward and of- 
fered to furnish the necessary means and wait 
for reimbursement until the church should for- 
ward the balance needed, the missionaries could 
not have been sent out. 

All missionaries in Chile serve without salary 
from the Missionary Society, depending upon 
the resources of the field for their support. Up- 
on accepting the responsibilty of administering 
the mission in Chile on the self-supporting 
plan, the General Committee made a conditional 
appropriation of $25,000 for ite support for the 
current year, the money to be used only for pro- 
viding appliances for carrying forward the work 
and paying the outgoing expenses of mission- 
aries. 

The needs of the mission in rentals for chap- 
els, homes for missionaries, erection of chapels, 
moving end traveling expenses, tract publica- 
tion, ete., are most urgent. Unless the money 
is quickly supplied, work that is thost interest- 
ing and hopeful must be abandoned. We wish 
to assure the friends of self-supporting missions 
that this ie not a false alarm, but a genuine and 
earnest cal] for help on behalf of a most impor- 





tant work: The question now is: Does the 
church desire that the Missionary Society shall 
undertake the management of self-supporting 


| 


vooate. Address Dr. A. B, Leonard, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 
(Bigned) ©. OC. McCann, 
A. B. Lmowarp. 








LOW RATES TO COLORADO. 


On July 21 and 22 the North-Western Line will 
sell excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo, and 
Colorado Springs and return at exceedingly low 
rates; tickets good for return passage until 
August 25, inclusive, Solid Vestibuled Trains, 
Palace Sleeping Cars and Superb Dining Cars 
through between Chicago and Denver daily, via 
the Chicago and North-Western R’y. For de- 
talled information apply to agents of connecting 
lines, or address W. A, Thrall, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 





The Norwegian System. 

UCH is being said in the public prints in 
relation to the “‘ Norwegian System ”’ of 
controlling the liquor traffic, whereby the Gov- 
ernment grants licenses to a company or corpor- 
ation which shall takeonly four per cent. of the 
profits, and the remainder to be turned over to 
the support of benevolent or charitable institu- 
tions. It is claimed that in Norway and Sweden 
this kind of license has been a restriction on the 
traffic, and a benefit to the community. This 
claim, however, is not accepted by prohibition- 
iste generally, although many claiming to be 
triends of temperance, and who believe in some 
sort of legalized sale of alcoholic beverages, 
strongly advocate such laws in this country, 


»P. Carlson, of Stockholm, Sweden, who thor- 


oughly understands the question, at the request 
of the Catholic World has written an able arti- 
ole published in that magazine for May, in which 
he gives statistics and reasons why the system 
has not been of much service to the cause of 


temperance in those countries. In closing his 
long and able article, he says: 

“In summing up it a to me—and 
many, | many, — of, tem 
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ry the liquor traffic en speak, cl lothed 
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hope « * ever —— 


to the rich by penn my ue 
throwing into his lap all kinds —* ohar ae 
unites under the banner of liquor all sorts By 


conditions of men — transforming the fou! spir- 





HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The_following brands are 
are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


aed 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh. * 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“ ” 


* (New York), 


IN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
“ LEY " (Cleveland). 


*If you sh colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure W White Lead ky bs Colors. 


colors are sold in 
Pure White 


These ee eee ny 
perfectly pure colors inthe in the handiest form — —5 Str 35 — 
pre beg ety CO. .. New York. 


Congress and Purchess Boston. 
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= Sree ee @ sort of protecting and benefi- 


Mr. Joseph Malins, of England, who has vis- 
ited these countries and is perfectly familiar 
with all the circumstances, in a letter to a friend 
in this country, sass: — 
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SEA VIEW HOUSE. 
Old Orchard Campground. 


J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms, 


free, 
clal Topics every <r Particular athontion gi 
Sacred Ora: i term 
September. MR infor information Sri. eu a 
HENRY A. + 
Madison 


FOR SALE. 


PEWS of the Portland 8t. Church, Haverhill. 
A bargain tf bought at once. About 1,000 feet. 
Address 


0. D. YOUNG, Chairman Com., 
15 Fleet 8t., Haverhill, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


will } 
arty will lave Boston September 8 for a Grand 


TH YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


ane trip oe include a week in the sand Portland ie 
lumpia ‘River, tive picturesque Bhaste oage,and,e3 = 
site to Ban Francisco, Mon 
bere, Loa Angeles, San Diego, ow he returning via Golo- 
pave Torte —R —A 1 Sapna” Nee 


outward via the Oanadian i 
mane’ sett — the Yellowstone Park, jas * 


sand mand August; to Stit; othe SVellowctene Far diesetaca end 


—*8 European Party will leave New York Au- 


“Annual Winter Trips to California once « moath or 


OS — - ~ emery Rallroad and Steamship Tickets to 


Bend for satiening what 
lowstone, [on wy , Or 7 bomenae 
RAYMOND & pce ann gly 


206 Washi St. (opposite School St.), Boston. 

















CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


— * 


Dy 
Hye 
—60 ‘hi 


ment, 
NO OOS8T FOR OXYGEN, 

The supply is inexhaustible and always athand. As a 
Bafe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
2 cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 

by any other method, either reap ing the ty of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty ty and permanence 
of the cure. 

Bince the introduction of this treatment into New En- 
gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fall of great benefit. 

Bend for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Olergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 

d it for benefits p nally received. 
Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield ¢t., Boston, Marr, 


SUFFERERS, ATTENTION! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and other 
disenses of the Kidneys, Bladder end St h 
cured, 

Information free which will astound and 

convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp y for informatt Address 


Rev. Dr. L. E. HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Or, P. O. Box§No. 700, New Orleans, La. 
Name paper. 
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Our Book Table. 


D. D., LID. 
xg York Hs Hunt & Baton. oO, 


"ire volumes, Vortt, We 
BR. Magee : Boston. Price, #8 
Miley’s ‘Systematic —B in- 

stalment of the “Library of Biblical and The- 

ological ” edited by Geo. BR. Crooks, 

D. D., and Bishop J. F. Hurst, bids fair to take 

high rank in the theological literature of 

our time. A clear and forcible thinker, the 
author has given in these volumes an or- 
derly and careful exposition of the principles 
involved in the theology of Arminian Meth- 
odism, There is good proportion in his treat- 
ment. Some topics, to be sure, are larger 
than others and demand fuller treatment, but 
they are not allowed undue space to the 
exclusion of the less important. The author 
has profited by the newer knowledge in the 
field of theology, without being led astray by 
any of the extravagances by which it has 
been sometimes attended. Good sense goes 
hand im ‘hand with knowledge, While the 
work gives evidence of the author’s ability to 
speculate, his speculations are invariably con- 
trolled by # sound and reliable judgment, 
enabling him to stand firmly on Biblical 


The first volume, issued some months ago, con- 
sidered the existence, attributes and government 
of God; while the second, here under review, 
considers the subjects of Christology, soteriology 
and eschatology. Under the first the author 
presents his views of the person, incarnation, 
sympathy and the anthropic appearances of 
Christ, Then follow his views of atonement and 
salvation in Christ; and last of all come his 
views of future existence, the intermediate 
state, the second advent, the judgment, and 
the final awards to the just and the un- 
just. The fullest treatment is given to the 
atonement, as being a larger subject than any 
other. The author has a special treatise on the 
atonement, and is here allowed the advantage 
of review and the reshaping of his matter to 
suit the new order of treatment and the de- 
mands of the hour, While Dr. Miley is in 
touch with the latest and best expressions of 
Christian truth in the field of theology, he re- 
mains true to the 10 ideal, 


By Walter F} 
— liege, London, 
{ ‘new vou “Price, 76 cents. 


Prot. Adeney gives a brief, luminous and sug- 
gestive outline of doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment as taught by the Lord Himself; then the 
primitive type of apostolic doctrine as enun- 
ciated By James and Peter; and finally the 
more pronounced types by St. Pauland the be- 
loved John. The picture is not large, but the 
outlines are distinctly drawn and filled to a suffi- 
client extent. In the first part we have the 
teachiags of Christ as to the kingdom of God, 
the person of Christ, the true character of God, 
the Gospel, redemption, conditions of member- 
ship in the kingdom, the new ethics, and the 
fatare. Paul emphasizes the doctrines of sin 
and redemption, while John gives an advanced 
view of the life and teaching of Christ and the 
great Apocalypse. The book is admirably writ- 
ten and very readable. To the Christian reader 
this new treatment will prove suggestive and 


helpful. 
ile Major Severe 0. O. Howard. 
j yoke 'thuatentons by 9A. Garer. 


“ leabella the Catholic” lived in an excep- 
tionally fortunate period of the world’s history, 
and the important part assigned her by Provi- 
denge was.so well performed as to attract the 
attention of hee own and tater generations. 
Her name is indissolubly associated with the 
tortanes ot both Spain and the two Americas. 
In the consolidation of the Spanish monarchy, 
in the expulsion of the Moors from the penin- 
sula, and in the discovery of the New World, she 
acted an important part. Others have narrated 
the incidents of her reign and given portraitures 
of her character; but General Howard, cunning 
with his pen as well as with his sword, thought 
the story of her life not fully told without pre- 
senting it from the military point of view. As 
a qualification for his work he studied the best 
sources and then visited Spain to make himself 
familiar with the localities with which her name 
is particularly associated. The description of 
the military operations under her reign will 
make the volume interesting to students of the 
military science, and will at the same time 
render the military movements of the age 
clearer to the civilian. His notices of the 
Queen’s earlier life, education and opening 
reign are at once simple and fresh, and his 
judgments of later transactions in relation to 
the discoveries in the New World are generally 
intelligent and sound. While admitting the 
faults of the great Queen — faults in part 


ot oe ek gallery of ‘honor for her 
virtues and her achievements, and of a special 
remembrance among us for the generous and 
fearless support she gave to Columbus in the 
hours of his greatest need. While we are 
wreathing the brow of the great Genoese 
with these unfading laurels that peoples of 
the twelfth generation are bringing to him, 
and those connected with him, let not his 
be kept in the background.” In 
religious notions Isabella was narrow and 
ready to fall at the feet of a cor- 
hood and to enforce by the Inquisi- 
tion conformity to her restricted views; but she 
had a large and liberal outlook towards the 
world opening beyond the seas. 
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Boston, Price, $1.50. 
———— ‘at Tufts 
College, and in this volume makes “an 
to connect more closely the Testaments 
which is added a series of papers 
rious Old Testament books and 
works on the dictum of Augustine, the 
Latin father: “In Vetert Testamento, 
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Dr. Curtis’ own faith. 
"Beant 1 Epiatle to the Corinthians. By Jam 


% Bon: Now York. On 
Ok. ‘Magee, Boston. , $1.60, 

* volume. is the latest instalment of the 

“ Bible Expositor ” series. The plan ofa running 

commentary, based on scholarship aud thorough 

study, is admirable. The deepest things are ex- 

ina clear and simple narrative. Of the 

ible helps, so abundant and excellent in these 


asthe ordinary reader will find it fruitful in 
suggestion, 


The Gospel of St. John, Alexander Mac! 8 
Te — 
As an expositor, bringing out the inner sense 

of the text and setting it forth in strong and 

felicitous English, Maclaren is unsurpassed. He 
is an eminently suggestive commentator. This 
running commentary on St. John, first given in 
the Sunday School Times, will be prized by the 
careful Bible student; he gives the largest 
amount of truth in the fewest words possible; 
but his condensation is consistent with the 
utmost clearness. In his books thought and 
style are indissolubly united. The Gospel of 

St. John is a deep, spiritual book, with which 

Dr. Maclaren is well qualified to deal. 

Mine and Morals : Stata Volt pO Tr cae in. 
cinnati. Price, $1. 

, This is the eleventh volume in a series contain- 

ing miscellanies on the general subject given in 

the title. Six different authors appear in this 
book, treating as many different subjects. 

Principal Cairns defines the “‘ Argument for 

Christianity from the Experience of Chris- 

tiaue;” Rev. M, Kaufman ‘treats “ 

Altruism and Christian Eudemonism;” Rev. 

W. 8. Lewis reviews the “ Two Geologies; ’’ Rev. 

W.G. Blaikie searches for the “ Inspiration of 

the Psalms;” Rev. C. Chapman discusses the 

“ Origin of Life and Consciousness;”’ and Rev. 

T. B. Slater shows the infiuence of the “ Cbris- 

tian Religion in History.” The themes are 

all important, and the names of the authors are 

@ guarantee of able treatment. The last in the 

series is a fruitful topic, 


Mot Hegent Byents and ch the Wo a Sona Denar 


—J — a — * valuable ideas about 
books. One of them is revealed in this small 
cyclopedia, a sort of supplement to all the other 
cyclopedias. It contains the recent events they 
do not have. In this respect it has no rival, 
and, coming out in monthly parts, can be 
bought a little at atime. It will certainly make 
a convenient work of reference, and will be valu- 
able to persons who have occasion to often refer 
to recent events. 


Tye Life of Denia 


;,8. Smith, D. Daselth an Introduction by Bi Bianop 


J mjGrant, D D., anda Poem, * 
weet James A. Handy, D.D. Publis louse * 
A. M. B, Church Sunday School Union: Nasbville,Tenn. 


Bishop Payne was an honor to humanity, 
especially to Negro humanity. He rose from 
the condition of a slave to be a preacher, an edn- 
cator, a great leader of his people, exhibiting 
the steadiness, breadth and wisdom of a states- 


man. This monograph.by Dr. Smith is ad- 
mirable tribute to bh ‘The wats 


events of the Raiden bute t are tdushed juai-, 


ciously and handsomely. The style is forcible 
and compact. It is ‘altogether a delightful 


presentation of the life and character ‘of the’ 


good Bishop. 
"MED. RB? Weston’ mS Rey i 


The author believes the purpose of God fé to 
save men — to saveall men. “ This book,” he 
says in the preface, “ isan attempt to present 
in an orderly form those views of divine and 


human relations which, during q hundred | 


years, have been developing in thé Univers- 
alist Church.’ There are doubtless many fornis 
of statement in it which will seem new to Uni- 
versalists, and some conclusions which wil! not 
be readily accepted. But it is believed every one 
of these grows logically out of ideas which are 





“TAA oy atin ae 
¥. A. Carter. & Company : New York. 

This volume completes the series of “‘ Colum- 
bian Historical Novels,” designed to afford taith- 


ful and striking views of the scenes and persons 
of the Civil War. The historical element holds 


tion, while those of other Presidents, 
statesmen and leaders of public sentiment are 
ranged around him. The story brings the 
reader face to face with many of these 
important personages as well as makes him 
familier with the more romantic incidents of 
the war, in its inception and progress, such 
as the insane adventures of John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry and the piracies of Captain 
Semmes at sea. The story is singulerly readable, 
The style is simple, though elegant. The illus- 
trations, especially the portraits of distinguished 
actors in the historic scenes, give freshness and 
life to the narrative. The volume is furnished 
with the usual historical indexes. The series 
will be especially attractive to the young, 
who will grasp the incidents of history 8 the 
charm of the romance. 


"Sra! Osan Pee 
cents. 

The characters of Reuben Hartley and Squire 
Griffin, in this story, are distinctly and forcibly 
drawn, The author is not one who fears “a 
story with a moral will be a story unread,.’”’ At 
the same time he has an ambition that the moral 
should be “ held in solution, as it were, gliding 
with the current of the tale, to be precipitated 
into the conscience, mind and memory by de- 
grees and left behind for useful service after the 
medium that held it has ceased to flow.” With- 
out obtruding itself unduly, the moral is in the 
near background and cannot be kept out of the 
mind of the reader. There is not a dry chaptet 
in the book. The touches of the sensational are 
just enough to ensure the constant interest of 
the reader. 


"Gardner, “Areus Publishing Company! Boston, 

This isa fresh story, treating of New York 
life, especially the double moral standard 
maintained in great cities and toa greater or 
less extent in every village. The question is a 
difficult one to treat, but the author bas touched 
it with great delicacy and directness. The book 
may be classed as a reform manual, or it may be 
regarded as an effort to raise the moral standard. 











Magazines. 


—— The Homiletic Review for July has much 
good material presented in an attractive form. 
The Review Section contains articles on “The 
Protestant Church in Germany,” by Prof. 
Schodde; ‘* The Ghost Theory of the Origin of 
Religion,” by Rev. E. M. Deems; the “ Testimo- 
ny of Science to the Truths of Christianity,” by 
Mrs. Aubrey Richardson; and the ‘‘ Imprecatory 
Psalms,” by W, C. Wilkinson, The Sermonic 
Section contains sermons on the significance of 
Christ’s death; the concern for temporal goods; 
the appeal for mercy to the God of righteous- 
ness; the doctrine of eternal punishment; the 
city of God; and the divine Fatherhood. Texts, 
themes, and light on texts, helps for prayer- 
meetings, and touches of exposition follow. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.; New York.) 


——The International Journal of Ethics tor 
July has, as usual, a list of the most scholarly 


‘articles on ethical questions. The Right Hon. 


A. J. Balfour, of London, considers “‘ Naturalism 
and Ethics; ” Rev. L. C. Stewardson, of Worces- 
ter, endeavors to ascertain the effect of the cler- 
ical office upon character; and Prof. Barzelotti, 
of Naples, treats the religious sentiment and the 
moral problem in Italy. ‘The Limits of Casuist- 
ry” are considered by Rev. H. Raghdell, of Ox- 
ford; “‘ Practical Ethics” is the theme of Will- 
iam Knight, of the University of St. Andrews; 
the “ Punishment of Children” receives fresh 
treatment from M. M. Mangasarian, of Chicago; 
and D. 8. Miller discusses the relations of the 
“ought” to the “is.” (Philadelphia: Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics.) 


—— Popular Science Monthly for July con- 


tains .mportant discussions of the facts and 
‘Aheories of acience.. The number contains 


per expounds the passage in Genesis on the sons 
of God and the daughters of men. (The Univer- 
sity Press of Chicago.) 

—— Harper's for July is unusually rich in 
well-digested and attractive material. Charles 
Dudley Warner leads in the first part of a story 
entitled, “The Golden House.” W. A. Brooks 
follows in a vivid description of the Harvard and 
Yale boat-race, Grace King gives one of her 
brief stories in “The Evening Party.” Henry 
Loomis Nelson furnishes an attractive and 
amply illustrated article on ‘‘ The President at 
Home.” In “The Storage Battery of the Air,” 
Alexander McAdie considers the electrical phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere and our knowledge 
of it from Franklin down. The reader will not 
pass unread the lighter sketch of Brander Mat- 
thews, being the seventh in the “Vignettes of 
Manhattan.” William D. Howells has a third 
paper on his first visit to New England. His 
descriptions are rendered more vivid by the aid 
of several illustrators. The reader will be sure 
to go through Miss Spence’s “An Australian’s 
Impressions of America.” Robert Grant, the 
young Boston judge, hasa finely written light 
story entitled “In Fly Time.” (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 

—— The North American Review for July is 
both strong and timely. The North American 
is usually well up in these particulars, The lead- 
er is ex-Speaker Reed’s excoriation of ‘‘ The Pres- 
ent Administration of National Affairs.”” The 
ex-Speaker knows where are the joints in his 
antagonist’s harness, and he knows as well how 
to thrust his spear-point into them. Goldwin 
Smith, in “The Problems and Perils of British 
Politics,” thinks Home Rule pretty nearly dead. 
Hon. C, W. Dayton, the postmaster of New York, 
has a valuable article on the “‘ Postal Service in 
New York.” Madame Adam considers the in- 
terests of France and England in Egypt. The 
Governor of South Carolinaand the mayor of 
Darlington have a last word on the liquor law 
of that State. “The Methods and Aims of the 
‘A. PLA.’ are given by President W. J. H. 
Traynor, in reply to Mr. Lathrop’s attack on the 
order in the May number of the Review. Mark 
Twain has also an article in defence of Harriet 
Shelley. (New York: North American Review, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth St.) 
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seventeen articles. Among the topics treated 
are: “The Meaning of Corporations and 
Trusts,” the “Age of Imagination in Child- 
hood,” the ‘‘Colonial Weather Service,” “ Sav- 
agery and Survivals,”’ “‘ Homes of Social Insects,” 
“Death of Prof. Billrath,” ‘‘ Modern Bacteriol- 
ogy,” “ Kiln-drying Hard Wood,” and “ Ac- 
quired Facial Expression.” (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company.) 


——The Westminsttr Review for June contains 


Democracy and Liberty;” 
“ Prosperity and Prices; In Praise of Perfect 
Music and Science in Song.” The “ Nationality 


4 Movement,” and “‘ Social Democracy” are per- 


v, | Reps the most timely and suggestive artistes. 








Scott Publication Company: New 








When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merits, sim- 
ply as an experiment in your ows 
interest, buy a box of 


Electro-Silicon 


and clean your silver once —we’l! abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 

It’s unlike any other. 


The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take no otber 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St,, New York 


AARON R. GAY & CO; 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 Btate St., 
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The people quickly recognise merit, and this is the 
reason the sales of Hood's Sarsaparilia are continually 
increasing. Hoed's is “ on top.” 


Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Pall term opens Wednesday, Oct.3. For ciroulars ad- 

















Epmunp H. Bexwert, Dean. 
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EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
4 Sebbarecn Fiace, pestes, —* Mase, 
New ene. 
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—— filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$3,000,000.00 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev, WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 








WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
‘Middletown, Conn. 


S* a eer — ra 
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Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, 


LADHLL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 
ist. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 
Resident supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep}; s ine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 


President. 





with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly H/e. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special stadents 


Schools. 

$d. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
Mnery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 


‘Ganitation, Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, 8500. 
For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HemaxD), 


©. G. BRAGDON, Principal. 





NEW ENGLAND 


METHOUSY BOK DEROSTRY 
MUSIC BOOKS 


Camp-lleetings o< 
Gospel Se Services. 
IMPERIAL SONGS : 323: Mery B2eans 


of the Best Soul-stirring Songs, with more than 100 
new, inspiring Hymns, superior Responsive Services, 
etc. Asample in paper to any address for 20 cents. 
28 pp. By mail % ots. per copy. $30 per hundred, 


LIVING HYMNS: , By JomN WaNAMAkwRand J R. 


« Sweeney. Contains all that is 
best. 360 pp. Strongly bound, Per hundred $38, Sin- 
gle copy by mail, 60 cents. 

By Kraexrarzics, 


UNFADING TREASU t Swevey, and 


O'Kane. The latest issue and one of the best. 2% pp. 
% cents per copy. $30.60 per hundred. 


EPWORTH SONGS: 


POPULAR SELECTIONS : Z>"su™s,ter 


One hundred choive hymns bound in manila eover. 
—⸗ A good book at 8 low price. 


Ready July 20, 
FINEST OF THE. WHEAT 
Number 2. 


We have all the books in the market, and will 
be glad to send samples on approval. 


CHAS. R. MIAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Geeenwich, 


East Greenwich } Academy. 


—— — 
poursen tie a Yaar. Bape Sah in iets f 


HAS? MAIN wT 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


By J. ¥. Beery ead 0. BR. 
+ GABRIBL, 9 ote, per copy. 








Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 138. 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Looetion unsurpassed. Basy 
| 0 — Terms low. Send for Oata- 


New Hampshire Conterenee Semi- 
nary td 


Female College. 
A Coeducational Institution, 





SIX years are covered by the studies of the Orassio- 
4L Oounss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the —— Bettes 
Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Co!- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Soientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vooal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, | jy Rnglish Bcientifo, Ladustrial 


SOO pests ⏑,,⏑ tad ‘Ottlap ep teemnce- 
sion. 





ONE year for the Commercia! Department, 


Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Ohristian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 

Two Hundred Dollars « year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Fal! Term opens Aug. 29, 1804, 


ta” Send for a Oatalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
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ovine Wf the Werk.’ 


— ⸗ Fy 

Tuesday, Jaly 3. RATE WM 

_ Nake kd Voydl erty acteated 64 at, 
——— killed; both a 

*5 Caled hal sod ee er 

against the strikers; the 
Canes eeens estan Cea ss Colorado, and the 
militia in Illinois, to prevent interference by the 
strikes. 

— Fresh disturbances)in the coke region, 

— Sir Charles Russell appointed Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

— The Tariff bill passes the United States Sen- 
ate, and a committee of conference appointed. 

— Governor Greenhalge signs the Meigs Ele- 
vated Railroad bill. 

— The Massachusetts Legislature prorogued eat 
last. : 

Wednesday, July 4. 

— The Treasury outlook brighter. 

—The new Norwich line steamer,‘ City of 
Lowell,” arrives in New York. 

— Sash of the etme train fe Sovanat the Car- 
negie Company. 

— President Casimir-Perier’s inaugural mes- 
sage read to the French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. 

— Mme. Uarnot declines a pension offered by 
the government. 


Thursday, July 5. 

— The Knights, of Providence, who own ten or 
a dozen cotton mills and employ 8,000 hands, 
shut down for the week. 

— Strike on the North Woburn Street railway. 

— Nearly 200 persons drowned in the River 
Theiss, in Hungary. 

Congressman O'Neil gave the city oration on 
the 4th. 

— A $600,000 conflagration in Hudson, Mass 

— Richard Oroker returns to New York from 
Europe. 

—The railroad strike approaches a climax. 
President Debs predicts civil war if the soldiers 
open fire. 

— Americans in London and Rome celebrated 
the Fourth. 

General Olney orders the indict- 


ment of Debs, of the American Rail- 
way Union. 
— The at the Blue Island and Union 
steak yerdl Cbg the ⏑—— troops. 


— Violence of the strikers in California on ac- 
count of the calling out of the troops. 

— Gov, Pattison spoke on the Fourth at the 

Chautauqua, and Gov. McKinley 
at Cleveland. 

— Masked ruffians killed a non-union man 
and kidnapped four others in the Cour d’Alene 
region. 

~Lerd Oburchil!l and Lady Church- 
fl) arrive in New York on the “ Majestic.” 

— President Debs issues an address to the pub- 
lic justifying his course in ordering a strike. 

—President George M. Pullman, at Long 

freely of the conditions at Pull- 
— 


—OCol. William Seward convicted by a court 
martial of disobedience to orders. 
—The national expenditures exceed the re- 


cetpts by §960,683,023.08, for the year closing 
June 30. 


Friday. July 6. 

— Lord Dunraven’s yacht, the “ Valkyrie,” 
sunk on the Clyde by collision with the “Sa- 
tanita.” 

—The police of Rome discover a plot by the 
anarchists to murder all the rulers of Europe. 

— M. Auguste Burdeau, who declined the pre- 
miership, elected president of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

— The cholera prevails in St. Petersburg; death 
from the same cause, also, in several other 
places. 

— Sir Austen Henry Layard, archeologist and 
explorer, died in London. 

—The amended Tariff bill returned to the 
House for concurrence. 

— Consultation among the labor chiefs in re- 
gard to ageneéral strike, The mayor of Chicago 
consults with them. 

—BEight more companies of regulars ordered 
to Chicago, 

— Gov. Altgeld telegraphs the President of 
the United States that the militia is able to con- 
trol the labor disturbances. The President re- 
plies that it is clearly within his right, under 
the Constitution, to protect the mail service, ob- 
structed by the disturbances. 

Saturday, July 7. 

—During the past week there were eighty 
cases of cholera and twenty deaths in St. Peters- 
burg. 

— Lord Salisbury introduces @ bill in the 
House of Lords, giving to the government power 
to deal with anarchists and alien paupers. 

— China will not invite mediation in the Ko- 
rean dispute. 

— The National House receives the Tariff bill 
from the Senate, and refers it to the Ways and 
Means committee. 


—A large number of freight ons. — by 
the mob at Chicago. 

— Fifty fires in and about th Uinton stocle- 
yards in Chicago. 

— General Manager Schwab, of the ‘Carnegie 
Company, examined before Fhe eso, Hiete ‘in- 
vestigating committee. . 

Monday, July 9. 

— On Sunday President Cleveland issued his 
proclamation ordering the dispersion of the mob 
in Chicago, on or before Monday at 12 o’clock. 
Tee Cares unchanged 
through the Sabbath. 

— The new — —— line steamer, 
* Prussia,” arrives in New York. 

— The Peary Expedition sails from St. John’s, 
N. F., for West Greenland. 

—The schooner ‘ Henry ,L,, Phillips,” of 
Rockland, Me., seized by a Nova Scotia officer 
for alleged violations of the treaty of 1881. 

— Enforcement of the Sunday closing law in 
Cambridge, Many of the drug-stores display 
mourning emblems and derisive placards. 

— The evangelical churches in Manchester, 
N. H., declare war on the liquor traffic, 











Reduced Rates to Cleveland. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from all ticket stations on its 
lines, east of Ohio River, to Cleveland, Ohio, for 
all trains July 9,10 end 11, yalid, for return trip 
until July 31, inclusive, at, reduced rates. The 
rate from New York will be $13; Philadelphia, 
$11.50; Baltimore, $11; Washington, §11 ; Cum- 
berland, $8.50; and correspondingly low rates 
from all other stations, 

For more detailed information, address A. J. 
Simmons, N.E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





We call attention to the pew advertisement of 
W. L. Douglas §8 Shoe, which appears in our 
issue today. We have every assurance from the 
manufacturer that the recent improvements in 
style and quality will give more satisfaction 
than ever to the wearers of these popular shoes. 





Their Name is Legion. 

Reader, there are many blood purifying medicines. 

There is but one Hood's Barsaparilia, 

Do not allow high-sounding advertisements or other 
devices to turn youfrom your purpose to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, because in this purpose you are right and 
will not be disappointed in the result. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia is an honest medicine, honestly 
advertised, effects bonest cures, and gives every patron 
afair equivalent for his money. What more can you 
reasonably ask ? 

A fair trial guarantees a complete cure, 
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The Significance of a Oonsecrated Per- 
sonality. 

The forces which centre in consecrated per- 
sonality are often for long periods, like hidden 
fires, unperceiyed by the casual and the careless. 
The world becomes habituated to the 
of good men and women in it, and thinks of 
them as the housekeeper does of the necessaries 
of life they are essential, of course, but de- 
cidedly commonplace. But when the moral 
emergency comes to the community the fire 
flames forth. When the corruption is disclosed, 
alas! if there be no salt or if the salt have lost 
its savor, This is the hour in the great city’s 
career when every honest man should declare 
himself; when every preacher must open the 
Book to the texts of righteousness and disclose 
the whole counsel of God or forfeit his com- 
mission; when. every true citizen, whether a 
man or a woman, whether at the ballot-box or 
in the social life, denies at his or her peril the 
community's claim for the consecration of per- 
sonal influence to the interesta of purity and 
truth, of childhood, womanhood, and the twen- 
tieth century. The heavenly citizenship is 
taking on in this metropolis certain practical 
aspects which they who discern with clear eyes 
can neither fail to see or refuse to understand. 
— The Christian City. 











The Grace of Resignation. 

Official members often embarrass the work of 
thechurch by continuing to hold office after they 
have ceased to be efficient. Class-leaders whose 
business engagements detain them from classes 
and official meetings, in some cases, do not 
offer to resign. The classes melt away and be- 
come demoralized under such management. Of 
course, the pastor can remove leaders who are 
not efficient, but he hesitates to do so, and often 
has good cause for hesitating, when he believes 
that these leaders will take offence and give him 
further trouble if he should exercise his prerog- 
ative in this respect. Pastors should not be 
subjected to such embarrassment: When a man 
clearly sees that his business engagements pre- 
vent him !from giving proper attention to his 
class, let him resign, and relieve the pastor from 
his embarrassment. 
In some places the custom has long prevailed 
of renominating the old board of stewards from. 
year to year, and if the pastor should not nom- 
inate one of these men who have held the office 
for years he would beaggrieved. Stewards often 
cease to be effective on account of age, illness, 
or distance, and yet continue to hold the office 
to the exclusion of better material. Certain 
honors are due to aged men because of long and 
valuable services, and on this account it may be 
well to retain one in the board when he is no 





— A bill to allow 
ourrency passes the 


taxation of the national 


‘are churches greatly afflicted with superannuat- 


occur In one church the work is greatly hin- 
dered. The same is true of Sunday-school 
teachers and other officers. Removal from office 


another without embarrassing any one. There 


ed and inefficient men who will not. let go. 
Home of them have lost touch with the congre- 
gation and the Sunday-school, and although 
very highly esteemed by the pastor and mem- 
bers, they will never be useful in the positions 
they hold. Not a few pastors need to pray that 
the grace for resignation may be imparted to in- 
efficient official members. Yet perhaps those 
who should not resign will be most sensitive, 
while some Who should will be unconscious of 
their state. — Christian Advocate. 








Two Types of Preaching. 

A moderate acquaintance with the va- 
rious existing types of church oratory will 
suffice to show the enormous differences in 
point of power and impressiveness which char- 
acterize them. If, looking above the line of 
palpable failure, we begin at the level of achieve- 
ment which may be called respectable, we be- 
come aware of two types. One is that of the 
calm enunciation, usually from a manuscript, 
of moderately interesting and important mat- 
ter, which, succeeding fairly in holding the at- 
tention during the half-hour it occupies, sends 
the hearers contentedly away to discuss the 
weather, The other, and, alas! far more rare, is 
that where the speaker, facing his audience, be- 
gins to developa topic which, as it unfolds, 
kindles, by the attrition of thought and feeling, 
alight and heat within him which fiash from 
the eye and put new tones into the voice, and 
which has the further effect of fusing the sep- 
arate individualities of the audience into one 
whole, until preacher and people, made one by 
mutual sympathy, find themselves moving to- 
gether upon a stream of consciousness, in which 
the words used and the ideas presented are only 
“the surface of the current which is bearing them 
along, the total content of which, if analyzed, 
would be found to contain every highest quality 
of the human spirit. Such utterance is a birth, 
preceded, it may be, by pangs of travail, but the 
result of which is something that lives. Relig- 
fous speech of this kind not only irresistibly 
draws men, but conquers them and compels 
them. — Christian World (London). 








MY FATHER’S FUNERAL. 
Rev. John McNeill. 


REMEMBER one day in London I received a 

telegram to say that my father away on the 
Clydeside, four hundred and fifty miles away, 
was dead, and that the funeral had been fixed 
for the only day on which they could fix it. I 
took out my engagement book and discovered 
that on that very day I was due to preach the 
Gospel in a Midland town to help a brother 
there with his fight for the kingdom. Now, 
dear friends, what was I to do? It is one thing 
to stand up and preach, it is another thing when 
some old text steps out of the Bible, meets you 
face to face, and the blazing eyes of Christ shine 
through it into you. Humanly speaking, you 
know what I would have preferred todo. It is 
good for us ministers sometimes, who are apt to 
become mere professional hacks, looking after 
your griefs, to have a good tearing, drenching 
grief of our own. Weare apt, like lawyers and 
doctors, to become a little professionally 
hardened, and it is a blessing sometimes when 
there comes a ploughshare ripping through our 
own previous fallow ground; and what would 
have done me,a poor hack of a minister and 
pastor, more good than going four hundred and 
fifty miles away there to lower my father’s coffin 
down till the bottom of it rested on the lid of 
my mother’s? There would have been a luxury 
in it, and a blessing in it of a personal kind. But 
there stood my call, ‘‘Go thou and preach” —a 
letter that very day from my brother in that 
distant important town to say that the people 
were coming to hear my Master's Gospel at my 
unworthy lips in large numbers, he believed, 
and a certain class of people saying that they 


gives pain, but one can resign and give place to |. 
‘telegram and my feelings under my hand, and | 


come — attracted by an element in this ministry 
of mine that God has given to me and for which 
I am greatly responsible. 

Well, now, what was Ito do? I crushed the 


went and preached the kingdom. I don’t say, 
on the back of that, that there was a mighty re- 
vival, I don’t say that anything wonderful hap- 
pened, I will wait till ‘that day.” “Go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.”’ 


You say, it will break my mother’s heart, my 
father’s heart. I don’t know; the heart, after 
all, is the toughest thing in all the anatomy, the 
doctors say. And if it should, Who broke his 
heart for you and your mother and your father? 
The heart-broken argument lies on Christ’s side. 








Read This — Asbury Grove Camp-meeting. 

The following is, in part, the plan for Asbury 
Grove Camp-meeting: Dr. Chadbourne will 
preach the opening sermon Thursday afternoon, 
Aug. 9, and be followed by Rev. W. J. Pomfret. 
August 10 will be “Sunday-school Day,” under 
direction of our Conference 8. 8. Society, Rev. 
G. H. Clarke, president. Aug. 11 will be “ Tem- 
perance Day.” Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland, 
will be present as a guest of the corporation, and 
Rev. Drs. Woods and Hamilton and Hon. J, F. 
Almy will speak. August 13 will be “‘ Epworth 
League Day.” August 14 will be “ Missionary 
Day.” Dr. Goucher, of Baltimore, Bishop 
Thoburn, of India, and Dr. D. Dorchester, late 
Government Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
will be the speakers. Aug. 15 will be“ Layman’s 
Day.” Well-known laymen will speak on “The 
Christian in Politics,” “The Christian in Social 
Lite,” “ The Christian in Business,” and “The 
Christian in Church Work.” His Excellency 
Gov. Greenhalge has been invited to be present 
as the guest of the corporation. 

The new tabernacle will be dedicated early in 
the meeting. No ground can boast a better for 
the purposes for which it has been built. It will be 
used as needed. Besides those above-named, the 
following distinguished preachers have agreed 
to preach: Rev. Drs, Thomas, Hamilton, Leon- 
ard, Greene, Rice and Upham, and Revs. Heath, 
Melden, Goodell, Butters, Wriston, Stackpole, 
Freeman, Worth, Cook, Baldwin and Small. 
Other speakers have consented to be pres- 
ent and speak on special days. Each day 
a ‘special evangelistic service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Dunnett; also there will 
be special Epworth League meetings under 
direction of an efficient committee. A full pro- 
gram will be printed ina short time and sent 
to all churches interested, which will give the 
order of all services and the names of all who 
will speak or preach, 

J. O. KENOWLEs. 








It is sometimes asked, Will the Revised Ver- 
sion ever supplant the old one? We think 
there can be no doubt of it whatever. Matters 
are moving in that direction as fast as could 
reasonably be expected. Changes of this kind 
always take place slowly. A whole generation 
passed before the present King James’ version 
displaced its predecessors. True merit will win 
in the long run, A steadily increasing number 
of publications throw their influence on this side. 
In a single day the following three instances fel! 
under our eye. Prof. Willis J. Beecher, of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, writes in the 
Sunday School Times : “ If we cannot read the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, we can at least use 
the revised English version, and thus get several 
degrees nearer to the original than the old ver- 
sion would bring us.” Prof. C. M. Mead, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, in the preface to 


his admirable work, “Su ural Revelation,” 
says: “The quotations the Bible are 
od according to the Revised 


e University of Chice- 

go, in his New Testament Moods and Tenses, 

Pies * “In the English translation of the exam: 
es 


pore Peperret to follow the Revised Ver- 
Beholary are substantially a unit in regard to the 





had an interest and would come who don’t often 


And thus it is on eve 
init’ of the Revised Version, and where 
the case the people will eventually follow. 
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longer effective. But when several such cages 


You want the Best 


Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; 
never makes sour, soggy or husky food; 
" ever spoils good materials; never leaves 
lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake ; while 
all these things do happen with the best of 
to the old-fashioned 
methods, or who use other baking powders. 


If you want the best food, Royal 
Baking Powder is indispensable. 
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